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From every man according to his ability: to every one according to his needs. 
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‘‘BIG SHOW.’’ 


By CHARLES THEODORE MURRAY. 


HERE is a wonderful fascination in 
modern circus life, for those em- 
ployed in it as well as for those who see 
only its romantic side. Its hardships have 


been greatly lessened since the special 
trains and schedule time have eliminated 


the lumbeiing and uncertain 
worked 


caravans that 
laboriously from town to town; 
but this change has been attended by a 
proportionate elimination of the romance. 

Ask the boy who has sat up all night by 
the country roadside in front of the old 
farm-gate to see the circus-wagons go by 
in the darkness. He is a pretty old boy 
now, but not all these succeeding years 
crowded with events have effaced the mem- 


ory of that picture or of that sweet, awful 
thrill of youthful joy. There were first the 
far-away sounds of grinding of wheels and 
creaking of axles, 
came in view. 


long before anything 
Then the indistinct outline 
of the big cages became visible in faint sil- 
houette above the stake-and-ridered fences. 
Slowly, sluggishly, nearer and nearer—the 
panting of the great horses, the restless 
footfalls that have the sound of claws, the 
low moan that is half a whine from the 
wild beasts pacing the cages, the heavy, 
lumbering tread of the elephant yet out of 
sight but distinctive above the clattering 
hoofs of ring horses and ponies—and then 
the shadows became realities, the phantom 
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circus became a 
tangible ‘‘ gigantic 
aggregation’’ to 
the boyish eyes. 
It was preceded 
by the manager's 
buggy and two or 
three light, cov- 
ered vehicles con- 
taining perform- 
ers, and the big 
band-wagon. Then 
came the 
with their som- 
nolent drivers 
perched high in 
front, the long 
pole- wagons and 
the ring-horses 
carefully blan- 
keted, while the 
yreat elephant 
brought up the 
rear in stately maj- 
esty. The man- 
agers slept against 
each other, the 
performers dozed 
Hand nodded in 
their conveyance, 
the bandsmen 
were dead to the 
world, the cage- 
drivers merely held 
the reins and let 
their horses follow 
the preceding team 
at their own sweet 
will. Not a hu- 
man sound broke 
the stillness of the 
night—only the 
wheels, the pant- 
ing of the horses, 
the 
of clawed feet, the 
heavy and 
sighing breath of 
the weary elephant. 
Not a human face 
could be 
only the dark out- 
lines of muffled 
forms, wiggling, wavering, pitching this 
way and that with the uncertain irregularity 





cages, 





restless 


step 


secn-— 
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of the oldtime country road. Then, phantom- 
like again, the train slowly disappeared into 
the darkness whence it had sprung, and its 
unseen and awe-stricken young worshiper 
stole silently back to bed by way of the 
bedroom window. He knew the _ band- 
wagon was laden with heavenly brass and 
sheepskin music, though he had heard it 
not; he knew the cages were richly orna- 
mented with gold, though he had seen it 
not. In his dreams he saw everything 
clearly. He reviewed the whole street 
parade—took in the entire show. And 
the next day he walked four miles to town 
and back again to sit as closely to the 
ring as possible, where the horse ridden by 
the beautiful lady in spangles could throw 
dirt all over him. 

But that was a long time ago and the 
boy is getting old. The romance of the 
road is dead to him—the circus of to-day 
is a pleasure to him chiefly through its 
revival of tender boyhood memories. And 
you could never make him believe that the 
boy of to-day ever sees the three special 
trains of cars with the royal outfit of the 
modern circus with half the interest that 
attached to that phantom caravan silently 
grinding along the country road. 

It is true that the boy of the present 
lives in another world from the first happy 
day when the bill-posters appear in town 
to glorify waste places with pictures of 
magnificence and wonder. He, too, is keen 
for the coming of the ‘‘aggregation.’’ 
Wakened by some boyish freemasonry, he 
escapes in the early morning by the window 
and a convenient roof, and betakes himself 
to the railroad yard, there to sit shiver- 
ing on the top of a sidetracked freight-car, 
straining eager eyes down the track. It 
may be his fortune to see the trains come 
in—see the sleepy men rise out of impossi- 
ble beds—see the canny elephant descend, 
and the great wagons, deftly guided, 
swing to the ground and roll away. More 
likely, after an hour’s waiting, he learns 
that the circus is long since in and un- 
loaded. He runs to the show-grounds—to 
find already the rings laid out, the poles 
up, and the canvas rising on creaking 
tackle. 

It is true that the excitements of circus- 
day still appeal to the boy as does noth- 
else in his experience. The holiday 


ing 
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look of town; the seeth- 
ing country-folk along the 
curbs; the calls of lemon- 
ade, pop-corn and balloon j 
merchants; at last the ap- J 
proach of the first band- 
wagon, with clamorous 
hints from adown the f 
street of rival musicians 
behind; the impressive 
passing of horsemen, 
ladies, chariots, marvelous 
beasts of desert and jungle; 
and finally the delicious 
joy of the calliope’s shriek 
—still the American boy’s 
‘ experience comprehends all 
this. Still the big tent 
erects its stately dome; 





still before the side-show 
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the great banners wave, 4 
inviting with compelling i 
charm the ingenuous youth | 
to mysterious joys. But tof ) oe 
the old boy the elder days 
were better. 

How does this change fine 
affect the circus people? 
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More than it affects the old boy. First, 
and broadly, the railroad has civilized 
the circus man. If the modern circus has 
eliminated the romantic features of show 
life, it has also extracted the moral poison. 
The circus business was formerly a ‘‘low- 
down”’ calling, as was still earlier the the- 
atrical business. Those who engaged in it 
were fakirs and humbugs and worked any 
sort of scheme and placarded the dead walls 
to skin the public. It was recognized as 
necessary to deceive. A circus company as 
a genuine, honest organization doing a 
legitimate business, and contracting and 
meeting obligations like any other business 
association, was unheard of, unknown. 

The company was organized ona principle 
that included not only the deception and 


JOcKO IS ILL. 


plunder of the public, but combined self- 
defense when the outraged public resented 
the imposition. There was always a readi- 
ness to resort to brute force, and the celer- 
ity with which the road show could move 
from one jurisdiction to another practically 
exempted it from legal restraint. The 
showman was not only an unscrupulous but 
a turbulent fellow, generally speaking, apt to 
‘*clean out’’ country towns by way of brass 
‘*knucks’’ as well as by cards and dice and 
the nimble pea. Performers were merely 
athletic rowdies. were but 
hired thugs permitted to do pretty much 
as they pleased. No attempt on the part 
of managers seems to have been made to 
control their employees. The men were 
quartered in hotels in the town and were 
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free to indulge in all sorts of dissipation 
betweentimes. These conditions had not 
only a highly immoral influence upon 
circus life—they made physical excellence 
among circus athletes extremely rare. 

It is to emphasize this influence of moral 
upon physical culture, that I draw this 
comparison between the old and the new. 
First came the moral reform that followed 
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A TITBIT FOR BRUIN 


the new conditions of circus life, when 
physical excellence quickly rose and spread 
through the acrobatic world. The great 
railroad show did the business by render- 
ing former conditions impossible. Simul- 
taneously with the discovery by circus pro- 
prietors that the business would yield 
greater and more certain returns by being 
conducted on an honest commercial basis, 
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their employees found that greater physical 
excellence could be attained and higher 
salaries earned by leading sober and moral 
Whether they voluntarily came to 
that conclusion or were forced into it by 


lives. 


the new conditions, is immaterial so far as 
their unquestioned benefit is concerned— 
they have arrived. 

The great railway show, therefore, not 
only revolutionized the form of the circus 
made it The 
circus manager in time discovered that the 


business. It respectable. 
best results in life are obtained by a reason- 
able the cardinal virtues. 
He does not consider the matter from a re- 
ligious point of view, but purely from that 
Rum-drinking, card-playing, 
and lewd conduct of any kind, are, if per- 
sisted in, sure to meet dismissal halfway. 
Further, a liberal premium is placed on 
certain amount of 
being set aside as a gift to every employee 
who remains through the season under the 


observance of 


of business. 


good conduct, a cash 


conditions named. 

There is one incidental feature of the mod- 
ern railway show that has a salutary effect 
as regards discipline and the substantial 
welfare of circus employees. This feature 
is the traveling restaurant. The tremen- 
dous size of the three-ringed circus drives 
it to the suburbs for a tenting field. The 


BRUIN’S LITTLE 


ACT 
number of men employed, and their press- 
ing duties, require that they should be fed 


and lodged on the spot. As for the lodg- 


ing, there are the sleeping-cars close at 
hand. Hotels are superfluous. They could 


not be used even if there were sufficient 





room and kitch- 
en accommoda- 
for five 
or six 


tions 
hundred 
hundred peo- j 
ple, since the ee Sy ———w 
railroad trains i 

pull out for the 
next im- 
mediately after 
the night per 
formance. This 
sleeping-car- 
tent life sepa- 
rates the show- 
man from the 
attractions and 
of the 
town, gives him 








town 








vices 


pure air, good 
food, and drink 
free from intox- 
icants, and 
saves him mon- 
ey. The feed- 
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ing of all these people is let out by contract, 
and the caterer must provide wholesome 
food approved by the owner of the show. 
The proprietor of one of our best-known 
shows himself ate at least once, and some- 
times twice or three times, a day at the 
same table’ with his people, to see that 
they got what should be given them. He 
had a special car lying near at hand, with 
a degree of domestic comfort rarely pro- 
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PRACTISING THE WIRE. 


vided for other magnates, including a first- 
class cook, but he preferred to sit among 
his captains and lieutenants under the tent, 
with a circus-board for a seat and his feet 
in the grass. When that grass is wet, or 
instead of grass it happens to be mud, 
straw and chaff are liberally used—some- 
times cinders. The wages of the canvas- 
men and stablemen, hostlers, grooms, et 
cetera, are made to include meals. The 
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performers and petty officials, heads of de- 
partments, et cetera, purchase tickets out 
of which meals are punched as they get 
them. The ticket class sit in certain seats, 
the heads of departments at one table, the 
performers at another, petty officials or sub- 
bosses at another, though all are served with 
the same food from the same kitchen. The 
seats are the traditional circus board seat 
that has a tendency to fly up unexpectedly 
at either end and meet you halfway in the 
middle. Behind the outside rows along 
the canvas are short ropes with running 
nooses that form convenient hat- and coat- 
racks where nails would be impossible. 
The kitchen is the first thing unloaded from 
the cars, and is set up and agoing at once. 
The fresh meat and bread, et cetera, con- 
tracted for in advance, is delivered on the 
spot at the same time, and breakfast is 
soon under way. An immense wagon 
range, sheltered from the wind, is oper- 
ated from a footboard, while two or three 
great caldrons for coffee and for hot water 
are placed picturesquely over open camp- 
fires. The butcher, protected from the sun 
by canvas overhead, falls to cutting up the 
carcasses of beef, mutton and pork, which 
in chops and steaks are gaily tossed up to 
the cooks on the range. <A long bench 
bears washbasins, and big towels begin 
clean the first ablution, on the part of 
many, for the day. In the mean time the 
restaurant-tent has been spread and a score 
of waiters in white aprons start a lively 
clatter of dishes and spoons in preparation 
for breakfast. Across- 
lots from the cars come 
scattering groups, and 
men and women perform- 
ers singly and in pairs. 

Under the loud cries 
of the bosses, the stake- 
men are driving home 
the long iron-bound 
tent-pins, the heavy 
sledges following each 
other like pattering rain- 
drops, and so closely one 
upon the other that the 
stake never seems to 
stop moving, but to crawl 
down into the reluctant 
earth to escape the pow- 





are spreading the big canvases where the 
lot surveyor has indicated each tent be- 
longs by little flagged iron pins. Still 
other are unloading cages and animals; 
parade stuff is being rubbed up and got 
ready; the vast herds of horses and ele- 
phants, camels, zebras, and other led ani- 
mals of the menagerie, are. being provided 
with a comfortable meal. 

Every gang has its particular morning 
task and not until that job has been com- 
pleted can they get breakfast. When it 
has been done, each man of that gang is 
handed his meal-ticket by the sub-boss 
and the gang goes to the basins and 
‘‘orub.’? The performers go straight 
across the fields through the circus debris 
from their sleeper to the restaurant, guided 
by the ascending smoke. 

This morning scene is most inspiriting. 
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To the layman it is the particular hour 
of the whole circus day. The air, the 
morning sunshine, the rush of feet, the 
shouting of orders, the neighing of horses, 
the clack of boards, the sharp appetite— 
ah! how it sends the blood quickening 
through the Veins! And in all of this 
seeming chaos and confusion inextricable, 
the great tents rise as by fairy magic, 
from the ten acres of canvas the flags and 
banners are broken the breeze and 
flutter and snap as if they were sentient 
things and partook of the general hilarity. 
I say it seems chaotic and altogether un- 
reasonable, yet it is the systematic perfec- 
tion of system in which all things are made 
to come together at a given moment and 
in proper order. It is only a_ perfectly 
trained, though a quite noisily working, 
human machine. 

And the usual score of small boys who 
are paid in admission-tickets for unloading 
from the wagons the seats for the arena 
and carrying this material to its proper 
place, can make more noise than do the 
half a thousand brawny circus men. I 
wonder if the old boys had as much to say 
in the long-ago? 

The morning parade is set 


and 


out to 


for 


nine 
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o'clock on the road. The wagons and 
chariots are uncovered and wiped down 
till the gilding shows up like real gold. 
Grooms are on the jump getting the horses 
in trim, and everybody, male and female, 
is being rapidly arrayed in uniform. These 
four hundred horses have watered, 
groomed and fed, and woe to the unhappy 
stableman who left a tarnish on the 
glossy coat of one of the superb animals 
of the ring. 

The elephants are the first animals un- 
loaded, and have by this time consumed a 
few tons of hay, which takes the edge off 
their appetite. The band the 
sward in full regalia, while the performers 
begin to emerge from the dressing-rooms 


been 


has 


appears on 


in gorgeous equestrian costume. At a 
signal from the equestrian director, all 
take to the saddle. Meanwhile, though it 
is but half-past eight, nearly every driver 
is in place. Nine o’clock means 
o’clock in a big cireus—the man or woman 
who is five minutes late will find a hole in 
his or her salary at the next pay-day. 
Things move by clockwork. On _ the 
minute, the gay cavalcade begins to un- 
wind from the apparent tangle and to de- 
bouch upon the crowded town. Until one 


nine 
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has: ridden in the street parade, one has 
really never seen the circus. 

Upon returning from the morning pa- 
rade, there is very little time to rest before 
luncheon. This time is usually occupied 
by the women mending their costumes, or 
embroidering, or getting ready their trunks 
for the afternoon performance. The male 
performers lounge in their dressing-room, 
which is separated from that of the oppo- 
site sex by a high canvas partition, write 
letters, or investigate the condition of the 
ground where they are to work later. They 
are on the lookout for stones, bits of glass, 
et cetera, often found in these outlying 
lots, and which mean sprains or cuts and a 


premature close of season. Luncheon 
soon follows parade, and the afternoon 
performance quickly succeeds luncheon. 


There is just about time to make due prep- 
aration for the ring. When the afternoon 
performance is over, there is another brief 
interval of rest, when dinner is announced. 
An hour later and preparation begins for 
the night performance. During this prep- 
aration each trunk is carefully made ready 


A LEARNED HORSE 


for the baggage-wagon—only the last cos- 
tume needs to be placed therein and every- 
thing is ready for the road again. Within 
ten minutes the big top comes down and 
the performers scramble for the cars. The 
rule is for the trains to pull out as soc n as 
loaded—there is no certainty of the “hur. 
So there is no loafing about the town. ‘It 
is straight to train, and as there are no 
conveniences for sitting in these circus 
sleepers, it means to bed. . 
When the performers have long retired, 
the work of loading the trains goes rapidly 
on, special care being exerted not to dis- 
quiet the animals. The elephants are al- 
ways handled with the utmost caution, 
owing to the uncertainty and power of the 
tremendous beasts and their liability to 
sudden fright. There is nothing in such 
a case but the counter-irritant of cold steel. 
Now note the routine of the circus per- 
former—early rising, early breakfast, morn- 
ing parade, luncheon, afternoon perform- 
ance, two hours’ rest, dinner, night per- 
formance, to bed. The same thing day in 
and day out right through the season. No 
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MID-AIR 


dissipation, no recreation, no amusement, 
no society—save the rest of Sunday and 
the society of his fellow-performers. 

If it happens to be in a big city, he may 
induige in a hotel or restaurant dinner 
downtown on Sunday afternoon, but does 
so rarely, preferring to write letters on the 
top of his trunk in the dressing-room or 
doze. away the hours stretched in some 
shady place on the greensward. 
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As for the canvasman force, Sunday is 
cleaning-up and rubbing-down day. The 
hundreds of poles are gone over with fresh 
paint every Sunday and a multitude of 
other details come in as extra on that day. 
These require a good round half-day’s 
work. As for the animal men, stablemen, 
et cetera, they have the same 
round of duty as required of them during 
the week. The railroad men get practically 


grooms, 
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a day off between Sunday morning and 
Monday night. 

There is practically no ring practice on 
the road. This portion of the performer's 
work is supposed to have tbeen completed 
before starting out. Rehearsals close with 
the Madison Square Garden season. They 
are quite impossible on the route. 

The ring-rider is practising in his ring- 
barn all win- 
ter, while the 
circus mana- 
ger is study- 
ing the maps 
and statistics 
of the coun- 
try and laying 
off the circus 
field for the 
coming cam- 
paign. Alljf 
ring-riders do 
not own their 
own ring- 
barns, in 
which case 
they must 
hire one or 
use that pro- } 
vided at the 
show’s winter 
quarters. 

There one fj 
may see sin- 
gular sights. 
A young wo- 
man floating 
through the 
air by a rope] 
affixed to af 
surcingle at 
the middle of 
the back is 
not a charm- 
ing sight, but  PAetegraph by Byron. 
it is right funny. This rope is at- 
tached to a pulley on a swinging crane 
above and has an able-bodied man at the 
other end of it. An acting ringmaster 
cracks his whip and keeps the steady old 
ring-horse jogging while the woman tries 
her business. When she falls, the man at 
the other end of the rope throws his 
weight on it and eases her ladyship to the 





THE STAR'S ENTRY. 


ground. This eliminates the question of 
accident and leaves the mind and muscle 
of the rider free to accomplish the desired 
act. The male ring-rider practises in the 
same way. 

The trapeze artists and acrobats generally 
practise all winter more or less at some 
gymnasium, wherever they may happen to 
live. On the road they find two perform- 

= ances a day 
aboutas much 
as physical 
culture can 
}stand. And 
as they must 
Hride in the 
} daily parade, 
there are no 
hours or op- 
portunities 
for drill, even 
if desirable. 
The modern 
circus per- 
formers, male 
and female, 
are as a Class 
sober, indus- 
trious, and 
moral of pri- 
vate life. In 
all that goes 
to make up 
the decent 
and intelli- 
gent qualities 
of men and 
} women they 
j are the equals 
}of the men 
and women of 
the theatrical 
profession. In 
} fact, there are 
less scandal 
and more goodness of heart observable 
in circus life than in the theatrical world. 

It is a wearing life, and the hard faces 
must be correctly attributed to the con- 
stant presence of the element of personal 
danger in the mind, and not, as is com- 
monly done, to a life of irregularity. Most 
people now recognize the ‘‘bicycle face,’’ 
so called from the drawn, hard expression 
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the counte- 
nance takes 
after the bi- 
cycle habit 
becomes 
fixed. It 
comes of the 
same cause 
as the ‘‘cir- 
cus face.’’ 





are never 
met from 
perform- 
ance to per- 
formance ex- 
cept with 
anxiety and 
something | 
like dread; 
and it is not j 
until the 
work of the 
day is ovr Sass 
that the ring- 
rider, the 
charioteer 
and the tra- 
peze artist” 
can breathe 
freely and lie down in the narrow berth 
on the car feeling thankful that the limbs 
are whole and that the blood continues 
to circulate throughout a sound body. 
A few years of this wearing anxiety of 
mind and women and men take on the 
hard-set ‘‘circus face.’? Even young chil- 
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? #4 dren used in 
ane the ‘‘carry- 

: ing act’’ in 
the ring soon 
acquire this 
face, and it 
marks the 
pretty young 
woman per- 
former even 
more emphat- 
ically than 
those who 
have no pre- 
tensions to 
beauty. The 
total absence 
of some sort 
} of distraction 
that will take 
the mind 
from the dan- 
gerous act 
and break up 
that face into 
smiles occa- 
sionally, 
would prob- 
ably lessen 
the severity 
of the ‘‘cir- 
cus face,’’ but only the final act really 
cures it. 

To the onlooking crowds all is easy, 
smooth-moving and delightful. But to 
achieve it all, how much has been neces- 
sary, what pains have been spent, what 
perils daily encountered ! 
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BEAUTIES OF 


BLOOD ROYAL. 


BY THE MARQUISE DE FONTENOY. 


O what extent does the glamour of roy- 
alty impart fascination and charm to 
a woman? It is a question which will 
inevitably occur to those who, possessing 
a personal acquaintance with the courts 
and capitals of the Old World, are asked 
to give an impartial description of the 
most striking personali- 
ties thereof, namely, the 
Queens, the 
Em presses, 
and the Prin- 
cesses of the 
Blood, who 
constitute the 
principal 
planets of very 
brilliant fir- 
maments. It 
is difficult to 
form an un- 
biased judg- 
ment in the 
matter. For 
while there is 
in some cases 
a sense of dis- 
appointment 
at lack of the 
beauty that 
one had been 
led to expect 
of these 
daughters of 
the Anointed 
of the Lord, 
one is apt to lose sight of the deficiency 
and to endow them with an exagger- 
ated degree of loveliness when they take 
the trouble to charm by marked attention 
and by more than ordinary graciousness. 
A mere commonplace piece of courtesy 
acquires, even in the eyes of the most 
sturdy republican, a tenfold value when it 
comes from a woman of imperial rank, and 
that is why it is so difficult for those who 
have seen these Princesses of the Blood 
and who have talked with them, to give 
an absolutely impartial opinion concerning 
their appearance. 









THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL. 


No better illustration of this peculiarity 
can be furnished than the case of the Prin- 
cess of Wales. There are many women in 
English society who are infinitely more 
beautiful, whose figures conform far more 
closely to the ideal of the artist, and 
above all there are many who possess a 
greater degree of brilliancy, 
of dash and of wit. Not- 
withstanding all this, wher- 
ever England’s future Queen 

appears, not only does she 
become the 
cynosure of all 
eyes, but more 
than that, the 
loveliness of 
every other 
woman pres- 
ent seems in 
some way to 
pale; this, 
too, in spite 
of the fact 
that she is the 
grandmother 
of some six 
little ones and 
is nearer sixty 
years of age 
than fifty. 
True, she re- 
mains amaz- 
ingly youth- 
ful in appear- 
ance, thanks 
not so much to those vulgar devices known as 
‘*making up’? as to those judicious cares that 
are entirely legitimate. For instance, daily 
massage with cold cream has been employed 
to help nature in warding off wrinkles 
from the fair face, while the elasticity and 
elegance of the figure has been retained, by 
means of exercise, and moderation in diet, 
to the same phenomenal degree as in the 
case of the late Empress of Austria at the 
time of her assassination. The hair is 
dressed in precisely the same quiet and 
characteristic manner as five-and-twenty 
years ago. The head retains the same 
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dainty poise on a neck so graceful that it 
conveys the impression of a slender stalk 
supporting a flower, while the 
suredly have neither dimmed nor changed, 
flashing as in days of yore with fun and 
mischief, or else sweetly appealing in that 
soit of pathetic manner peculiar to people 
who are hard cf hearing. 

But it is not this that 
cess so fascinating—that 
than women of im- 
Nor can it 
be described as magnetism. For magnet- 
ism implies something that is violent, and 
against which would be inclined to 
But it is the sweet, gracious and 
kindly manner that every man 
that upon her her sworn 
admirer, and that even disarms the jeal- 
ousy of women, transforming them into 
her devoted friends. 


eyes as- 


makes the Prin- 
renders her so 
much more attractive 
measurably superior beauty. 


one 
resist. 
converts 

into 


sets eyes 


It has sometimes been alleged that the 
Princess of Wales is deficient in cleverness. 
In fact, I have even seen it stated in print 
—manifestly by people who had never been 
brought within the radius of her charm— 
that she is actually dull. 

This emphatically 
ing less than a piece of slander. 
intellectual in 
sister-in-law, Empress Frederick, and it is 
difficult to imagine her in the role of a 
politician. But since her marriage, seven- 


noth- 
True, 
the sense of her 


censure is 


she is not 


and-thirty years ago, she has lived almost 
unceasingly exposed to that full glare of 
publicity which beats about thrones, occu- 
pying, by reason of the seclusion of the 
Queen, the role of the first lady in the 
land, at any rate in a social sense. And 
throughout that entire period she las not 
made one single mistake. She has known 
in her own friendly and calm manner all 
the people whom it was desirable she should 
know. She has steered clear of all those 
acquaintances which might have given rise 
to ill-natured She never 
lost her head, never rendered herself guilty 


comment. has 
of anything that could be construed as 
partaking of the nature of a faux pas, 
has by means of the atmosphere of ideal 
refinement which diffuse 
around her, kept within bounds the tend- 
ency of modern society to exuberance and 
vulgarity, and, perfect in tact, pre- 
sented through her married life a picture 
of most unruffled domestic happiness.  Fi- 
nally, in an age where calumny is so rife 
and all-prevalent that not even an angel 
descended from heaven would be permitted 
to retain the celestial garments unsullied 
and the wings unruffled, breath of 
scandal tarnished, for a 
fleeting moment, the fair name of Eng- 
land’s future Queen. Surely, when one 
considers all the temptations of one kind 
and another to which a woman in the po- 
sition of the Princess of Wales is exposed, 
intent flattering her, and 
many endeavoring in vain to poison her 
mind against those whom they wish to oust 
from her favor, the fact that she could be 
without a single mistake to her record in- 
dicates that, far from being a dull or a fool- 


she seems to 


has 


no 


has ever even 


every one on 


ish person, she must indeed be possessed 
of extraordinary cleverness—the most de- 
lightful contrast that it is possible to con- 
ceive to her immediate 
Princess of Wales, the infamous, and above 
all the appallingly gross and vulgar, consort 
of King George IV. 

The Duchess of York suffers somewhat 
in the eyes of the public through compar- 
ison with universally admired 
mother-in-law. 
elegance nor the charm of the Princess of 
Wales, and although the daughter of one 
of the most men in Europe, 
namely the late Duke of Teck, and of 


predecessor as 


her so 


She possesses neither the 


handsome 
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that Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge who in her younger 





















days was renowned for he 
beauty, she is, perhaps, the 
least attractive member of 


FDS BOT Bo 


the British royal family. 
Her manner is distinctly 
less gracious than that of 
the Princess of Wales, 


feat 


while the expression of her 
face conveys, perhaps un- 
justly, the impression that 
she does not enjoy the same 
even temper and sweetness 





ne 


of character as the wife 
of the Heir Apparent. In 
some way she does not 





awaken a responsive 
chord of sympathy in the 
hearts of the English peo- 
ple, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that at 
the present moment she 
is probably the least pop- 
ular Princess of the reign- 
ing house of England. 
But as I have intimated 
at the beginning of this 
article, it is difficult to 
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THE CROWN-PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA. offer an altogether unbi- 
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ased opinion concerning any of these royal 
ladies; and it is perhaps just because the 
manner of the Duchess is less gracious and 
less pleasing, that her future subjects find 
her so much less attractive than the Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

The Dowager Queen of Portugal is 
the reverse of lovely. But what she 
lacks in beauty, she makes up in ele- 
gance of dress, and the great couturiers of 
Paris have no more extravagant customer 
than this younger daughter of burly old 
King Victor Emanuel of Italy, the ugliest 
monarch of nineteenth-century Christen- 


dom. Wedded when barely fifteen years 


of age to a man whom she had never seen 
in her life until the day when he welcomed 
her at Lisbon as his wife, the marriage hav- 
ing taken place by proxy in Italy, she has 
always shown herself to be a woman of 


great spirit and character. Her husband, 
the late King, was an indolent man, who 
had never altogether recovered from the 
effects of a terrible Abyssinian poison, ad- 
ministered to him, if popular report is to 
be believed, by the same great lady of the 
Portuguese aristocracy 
with having poisoned his elder brother and 
predecessor on the throne, King Pedro, 
owing to the latter’s refusal to fulfil his 
promise to marry her and to share with 
his throne. Queen Pia, in fact, 
throughout the reign of Dom Luis may be 
said to have ruled despotically both his 
court and his people, and to have had her 


who is charged 


her 


PRINCESS FREDERICA 
OF HANOVER AND GREAT BRITAIN 
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way in everything save on one memorable 
occasion when the monarch had in defer- 
ence to popular sentiment pardoned the old 
Duke of Saldhana for some act of disloy- 
alty to the crown. Beside herself with 
anger, she turned upon the nobleman and, 
in the presence of the entire court, ex- 
pressed her bitter regret that she was not 
the King and therefore unable to have the 
Duke strung up to the gallows, as he 
richly deserved. I may add that she is the 
only royal lady in Europe who wears 
pinned to the left shoulder of her dress the 
medal for saving life, conferred upon her 
in recognition of her gallant feat in swim- 
ming out from shore at Cascaes in order to 
rescue from drowning a couple of boys 
whose boat had been capsized by a sud- 
den and violent squall. 

Her daughter-in-law, Queen Marie Amélie 
of Portugal, may likewise be described as 
a life-saver, although her rescues have 
been carried out in a less sensational man- 
ner. For she has organized a splendid 
system of dispensary and ambulance service 
in Lisbon, as well as in the other principal 
towns and cities of her adopted country, 
and has introduced and popularized, not 
merely the serum against diphtheria— 
which is one of the most terrible scourges 
of Portugal—but likewise that which has 
been adopted as the only antidote to the 
bubonic plague. With the object of prov- 
ing to the Portuguese that these antitox- 
ines were devoid of danger to the health, 
she caused herself to be inoculated with 
both of them, and thanks to the immunity 
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thus acquired, has been able to take an 
active part in nursing patients suffering 
from diphtheria and from the so-called 
black death pestilence. In fact, a consid- 
erable part of her existence is spent in the 
Lisbon hospitals engaged in the relief of 
the suffering and in the consolation of the 
dying; and with the object of rendering 
herself more useful in this labor of love 
and of charity, she has gone to the trouble 
of studying 
medicine 
with so much 
perseverance 
and earnest- 
ness that she 
has been 
awarded the 
diploma of a 
full-fledged 
physician, 
being at the 
present mo- 
ment the 
chly Queen 
of the Old 
World who 
enjoys the 
prerogative 
of adding the 
letters M.D. 
to her name. 

Although 
she is not 
beautiful, in 
the strict 
sense of the 
word, Marie 
Amélie is a 
strikingly 
handsome 
woman, eX - 
ceeding in 
stature every 
royal lady in 
Europe with 
the exception of the gigantic Crown-Prin- 
cess of Denmark. Without any of the pre- 
tensions to elegance of Queen Pia, who is 
never tired of complaining of the dow- 
diness of her daughter-in-law, the latter 
nevertheless presents a magnificent ap- 
pearance on state occasions, wearing her 
court-dresses with a Parisian grace that 
her husband's mother does not possess. 





PRINCESS HENRY OF PLESSE 


Her favorite attire, however, is the tailor- 
made gown affected by English women, 
and it is assuredly the style of garb that 
suits her the best, since it sets off to the 
best advantage a figure that is unhampered 
by any corset. A few years ago, the 
young Queen, much to the disgust of her 
mother-in-law, inaugurated a crusade 
against this particular article of feminine 
wear, calling attention to the extent to 
which it in- 
terfered with 
elasticity and 
grace of 
movement, as 
well as to the 
serious injury 
to the health 
which it in- 
flicts. But 
Queen Marie 
Am(li’s elo- 
quence bore 
no fruit, and 
the move- 
ment which 
she originat- 
ed proved a 
failure, the 
reason for 
this being 
that while 
the Portu- 
guese men are 
exceedingly 
good-look- 
ing, the wom- 
en are home- 
ly in the ex- 
treme in face 
and espe- 
cially in fig- 
ure, and con- 
sequently 
could not 
possibly vent- 
ure to dispense with the artificial aid of 
the corset. 

Princess Frederica of Hanover and of 
Great Britain enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing declined more offers of marriage than 
any royal lady now living. Although her 
once golden hair has now become snow- 
white, she still retains her superb figure 
and carriage, and Queen Victoria is never 
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tired of declaring that there is no one 
whom she knows whose appearance is 
more regal and impressive. She cares but 
little for dress, being invariably attired in 
black, a fact which is so well known to her 
relatives that the Christmas present which 
she receives each year from the Queen of 
England always consists of a piece of the 
finest black velvet that can be obtained for 
love or money. Her career has been sig- 
nalized by a considerable amount of ro- 
mance. From her earliest girlhood she 
was the favorite child and constant com- 
panion of her blind father, the last King 
of Hanover. 
She accom- 
panied him 
in his flight 
to Vienna 
after the de- 
feat of his 
army at the 
battle of 
Langensalza 
from 
that time 
forth till 
the day of 
his death, 
twelve years 
afterward, 
never left 
his side, re- 
fusing offers 
of marriage 
from her 
English 
cousins, the 
Dukes of 
Edinburgh, 
Connaught 
and Albany, 
as well as 
from Rus- 
sian grand 
Aus- 
arch- 
dukes, from 
the Italian 
Duke of 
Genoa, from 
the late 
King of Hol- 
land, from 


and 


dukes, 
trian 
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Waldemar of Denmark, and from many other 
Princes of the Blood, in order not to desert 
her afflicted father in his old age and exile. 
She was in every of the word his 
Antigone, and it was only after his demise 
that, to the amazement of the public and 
to the intense indignation of her brother 
and her mother, she unexpectedly gave her 
hand in morganatic marriage to a German 
nobleman of the name of Baron Pawell- 
Ramingen, who after attending the King 
as A. D. C. on the battle-field of Langen- 
salza had continued in his service until the 
blind monarch’s death as his chamberlain 
and private 
secretary. 
So- angry 
was her 
brother, the 
Duke of 
Cumber- 
land, on re- 
ceiving the 
news of her 
betrothal, 
that he im- 
mediately 
availed him- 
self of his 
position as 
head of the 
family to 


sense 


stop her al- 
lowance, and 
as the Baron 
had no fort- 
une, it is 
difficult to 
imagine 


what the 
couple 
would have 
had 
Queen 
Victoria 
shown | her- 
self their 
friend. She 
caused the 
marriage to 
be celebrat- 
ed at Wind- 
sor Castle, 
herself 


done 
not 


giv- 
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cess away, and not only settled upon her an 
allowance of twenty thousand dollars a year, 
but likewise gave her the use of the finest 
suite of furnished apartments in the Royal 
Palace of Hampton Court, situated in the 
most picturesque of London's suburbs. To- 
day the Princess has become reconciled to 
her brother, who has restored her allow- 
ance, so that she is no longer dependent 
upon the bounty of Queen Victoria. But 
the Duke of Cumberland and her mother, 
the ex-Queen of Hanover, remain obdurate 
as far as the Baron is concerned, and abso- 
lutely decline to meet or recognize as a 
relative a man who was formerly a mere 
subaltern member of the old King’s house- 
hold. 

The Princess, by the by, was the wit- 
ness of a most shocking tragedy at Vienna 
not long after her father had lost his 
throne. She was chatting one day in the 
Imperial Palace of Schoenbrunn with her 
most intimate friend and relative, the 
young Archduchess Marie. The latter was 
surreptitiously smoking a cigarette, and on 
her father, Archduke Albert, unexpectedly 
entering the room, she endeavored to hide 
it by holding it behind her. Unfortunately 
it set fire to her muslin dress and in a few 
moments she was wrapped from head to foot 
in a sheet of flame. So shocking were the 
injuries which she received that, with the 
object of alleviating the pain, she was 
placed in a bath of oil, in which she expired 
on the following day. It is doubtful 
whether Princess Frederica has ever quite 
recovered from the shock inflicted by thus 
seeing her dearest friend burnt to death 
before her very eyes. 

Crown-Princess Marie of Roumania en- 
joys the distinction of being the first Prin- 
cess of the reigning house of Great Britain 
and Ireland, since the days of the Stuarts, 
deliberately to forfeit her rights to suc- 
cession to the throne of England by mar- 
rving a Roman Catholic. For she is the 
eldest daughter of Queen Victoria’s second 
son, the Duke of Edinburgh and Coburg, 
and her husband, who is heir to his uncle’s 
crown of Roumania, belongs to the Roman 
Catholic branch of the German house of 
Hohenzollern. Without being regularly 
beautiful, she is exceedingly pretty and 
winsome, in addition to which she excels 
in all the arts of coquetry and flirtation. 








THE CZARINA. 
She married Prince Ferdinand at the 
age of seventeen, shortly after his extra- 
ordinary entanglement with the sloe-eyed, 
raven-haired Helen Vacarescu, who while 
in attendance on the Queen of Roumania 
as maid of honor had extorted from the 
royal youth a full-fledged promise of mar- 
riage. Indeed, she had actually secured 
the sanction of her illustrious mistress to the 
engagement, which was brought to a sensa- 
tional close only by the dismissal and exile 
of the maid of honor, by the departure of 
the Queen from Roumania for a two years’ 
stay with her relatives in Germany, and by 
a curt and peremptory demand made upon 
the Prince by the King and by the govern- 
ment for the renunciation of the rights of 
his succession to the crown in the event of 
his persisting in marrying the girl. 
Princess Marie was sufficiently fascinating 
quickly to efface from the heart of Ferdi- 
nand all memory of Helen Vacarescu, and 
has converted him into the most jeaious 
and devoted of husbands. Indeed, 
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although they have been married seven 
he still follows her about every- 
in the most loverlike manner, and 
apparently is afraid to let her out of his 
sight, never knowing what she is going 
to next, and always in a state of 
dreadful anxiety lest her flirtations should 
develop into something sufficiently serious 
to rob him of the affection of his charm- 
ing, wayward, capricious and pleasure-lov- 
ing wife, who is never so happy as when 


years, 
where 


do 


dancing. 

Talking of dancing serves to recall to 
mind the fact that it is to the beautiful 
Queen of Wurtemberg that belongs the 
credit of restoring the waltz to royal favor 
at verious German courts. Shortly after 
the marriage of the eldest daughter of 


ROYAL. 


Queen Victoria to the late Em- 
peror Frederick of Germany (at 
that time only Prince of Prus- 
sia), the young bvide while waltz- 
ing at a state ball at Berlin in 
some way lost her footing and, 
together with her partner, fell 
prostrate on the floor at the feet 
of her mother-in-law, the late 
Empress Augusta. And falls of 
this kind in those days were far 
more serious affairs than nowa- 
days, owing to the fact that crin- 
olines were then in fashion. Au- 
gusta was horrified beyond meas- 
ure, and declaring that she could 
not dream of tolerating a dance 
which entailed the risk of such 
undignified and ridiculous exhi- 
bitions on the part of Princesses 
of the Blood, gave orders that 
the waltz should thenceforth be 
barred not only from all state 
balls, but even from entertain- 
ments of the same kind at- 
tended by Prussian royalty. All 
the other German courts fol- 
lowed the example of Berlin in 
the matter, and until three years 
ago, Queen Charlotte of 
Wurtemberg, in conjunction with 
her stepdaughter, Princess Paul- 
ine, induced King William to 
rescind the prohibition of the 
waltz, women of the sovereign 
houses of Germany de- 
barred from the enjoyment of 
this most delightful dance. The King’s 
only daughter, Princess Pauline, has since 
her marriage made her home at Potsdam, 
thanks her influence the Kaiser 
has been induced to follow the lead of his 
brother monarch at Stuttgart in the mat- 
ter and to allow the waltz, which now, 
after near a half century of disgrace, is 
once more in high favor at the various 


when 


. : were 
WALES. 


and to 


German courts. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than 
that which exists between the Princess of 
Naples and the Duchess of Aosta. The 
former—consort to King Humbert’s only 
son and heir—is a beauty of the most pro- 
nounced brunette type, whereas the Duchess 
of Aosta is a blonde of such striking ap- 
pearance that she would excite admiration 
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in any rank of life. She is a younger 
sister of the Duke of Orleans and of Queen 
Marie Amélie of Portugal, and would have 
married the Duke of Clarence, eldest son of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, had it not 
been for insuperable obstacles on the score 
of religion. In fact, so strong was her 
attachment for the young Prince, that she 
traveled specially to Rome and visited the 
Pope in the hope of persuading him to 
permit her to conform outwardly to the 
tenets of the Church of England and to 
become apparently converted to the latter, 
while remaining at heart 
a true daughter of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. Of 
course, the Pontiff could 
not consent 
to any such 
compromise 
or 
fuge, and in- 
asmuch as 
the English 
constitution 
debars the 
members of 
the reigning 
family from 


subter- 


marrying f - man rather 
Roman f than Gal- 
Catholics lic, a cir- 
under pain cumstance 
of forfeiture probably 
of their due to the 
rights of fact that her 
succession grandmoth- 
to the er, the late 
throne, the Duchess of 
engagement Orleans, was 
was broken a Protestant 
off. The Princess of 
D u k e of THE DUCHESS OF GUISE the reigning 
Clarence some time later became be- house of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. isabella 


trothed to Princess May of Teck, while the 
beautiful Héléne of Orleans became the 
bride of the Duke of Aosta, who, owing to 
the childlessness of his cousin, the Prince 
of Naples, is destined in course of time 
the Italian throne. The 
marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Aosta 
was not a happy one in its earlier stages, 
and on two occasions the Duchess actually 
left her husband and returned to her 
mother, the widowed Countess of Paris, 


to succeed to 
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who, together with King Humbert, expe- 
rienced a good deal of difficulty in bringing 
about a reconciliation between the high- 
spirited Princess and her somewhat bad- 
tempered and sulky, though good-looking, 
husband. That happier relations now 
exist is demonstrated by the fact that two 
little boys have been born to them within 
the last three years, the Duchess, who is 
an exceedingly ambitious woman, being 
rendered additionally happy by the assur- 
ance that she will one day become Queen 
of Italy, which would not have been the 
had the Montenegrin 
consort of the Crown-Prince 
fulfilled the hopes of the na- 
tion by presenting her 
husband with an heir. 

The Duchess of 
Aosta’s 
younger 
siectee, 
Isabella, 
though less 
handsome, is 
far prettier, 
her style of 
loveliness 
being Ger- 


case 


married a few months ago her first cousin, 
Prince John of Orleans, younger son of that 
gallant Duke of Chartres who served on the 
staff of General McClellan throughout the 
civil war in the United States. The young 
Princess and her husband bear the historic 
title of Duke and Duchess of Guise, one 
of the oldest and most distinguished to be 
found among the French nobility. 
Archduchess Stephanie has recently at- 
tracted a considerable amount of popular 
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attention by surrendering her prerogatives 
and rank as widowed Crown-Princess of 
Austro-Hungary, as an Archduchess of the 
imperial house of Hapsburg, and as a 
Princess of the reigning house of Belgium, 
in order to wed a young nobleman of the 
name of Count Lonyay. 

Of all the royal marriages of recent 
years none seems to have been more of a 
failure than that which united the daugh- 
ter of Leopold of Belgium with the heir to 
one of the greatest and most powerful 
thrones of Europe. Stephanie’s former 
matrimonial alliance, contracted when she 
was barely seventeen years of age and fresh 
from the school-room, was brought to a 
sudden close by the shocking death of her 
husband, Crown-Prince Rudolph, at Mey- 
erling, in 1889. 

The unfortunate Archduke, in spite 
of his frailties, was much beloved by his 
father’s subjects, who. rightly or wrongly 
ascribe the circumstances which culminated 
in the affair at Meyerling to her failure to 
give him that domestic happiness which 
he had hoped to obtain in marrying. The 
consequence was that the widowed Crown- 
Princess found the atmosphere at the 
court of Vienna, and indeed throughout 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, so uncon- 
genial and even hostile that the greater 
portion of her existence during the last ten 
years has been spent in foreign travel. Her 
present husband is a good-looking young 
diplomat, whose nobility is of relatively 
recent origin, while his means are modest 
in the extreme. Stephanie has, therefore, 
made enormous sacrifices, not alone of rank 
but likewise of fortune, in marrying him, 
and is now entirely dependent upon an 
income of fifty thousand dollars a year gen- 
erously accorded to her by the Austrian 


Emperor, and an allowance of ten thousand 
dollars a year guaranteed to her by con- 


tract from her father, King Leopold of 
Belgium. 

Stephanie no longer bears the title of 
Archduchess or of Princess, and 
ing to official notices issued by the courts 
of Vienna and of Brussels, is to be ad- 
dressed henceforth merely as Countess 
Lonyay. At no time of her life 
been beautiful. But she is a 


accord- 


has she 
tall and 
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handsome woman, of rather striking ap- 
pearance, considerable 
amount of chic and dash, tq whom the 
nickname of ‘‘Step,’’ which she enjoys 
among her royal relatives in England, 
seems particularly appropriate. 

The only precedent in modern times for 
such a sacrifice as that which Stephanie 
has made to Count Lonyay, is the marriage 
of Princess Pauline of Wurtemberg, who 
of her own free will renounced her prerog- 
atives and status of a member of the sov- 
ereign house of Wurtemberg, and assumed 
the rank of a mere Baroness Kirbach, in 
order to wed the untitled physician, Dr. 
Willim, of Breslau, whom she had learned to 
know and to ilove while he was in medical 
attendance on her dying father, the late 
Duke Eugene of Wurtemberg. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
Empress of Germany, though neither beau- 
tiful nor even striking in appearance, is 
nevertheless one of the most admirable and 
universally popular princesses of the Old 
World. Without any pretensions to brill- 
iancy of intellect, or to statecraft, she 
nevertheless has exercised a more important 
influence upon the affairs of Germany 
than any Queen of Prussia since the days 
of Louise, the consort of King Frederick 
William III., who was the heroine of the 
War of Liberation at the beginning of the 
present century. 

To the Empress may be as- 
cribed the extraordinary religious revival 
which has taken place in her husband's 
dominions since his accession to the throne 
twelve years ago, and to-day philanthropy 
and religion are not alone fashionable but 
are also regarded as the surest road to im- 
perial favor. 

A pattern of all 
and at home and abroad as the 
model of what a wife and a mother 
should be, she may be regarded as the 
guardian angel of her husband, the most 
eloquent evidence of this being the ‘ap- 
prehension manifested by German states- 
men as to the doings of their impulsive and 
hot-headed sovereign when, for one reason 
or another, there is absent from his side 
the kind-hearted, sweet-tempered and sen- 
sible Empress Augusta Victoria. 


possessed of a 


German 


domestic virtues, 
cited 
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MODERN 


CHARIOT. 


By JOHN GILMER SPEED. 


Illustrated by photographs taken at the Newport Automobile Parade. 


B line years ago an automobile in the 

streets of New York, where nothing 
surprises long, would have almost blocked 
traflic; multitudes would have stopped 
work to gaze upon the strange and almost 
uncanny thing. Now 
common that a passing carriage is only 
glanced at if there is not something un- 


automobiles are so 


common about it or some one of personal 


the users of the 
appear to be 


And 

automobiles in America 
persons of uncommon personal distinction, 
for Society, society with a big S, has taken 
up the new vehicle and has made it, in a 
very short space of time, both popular and 
fashionable. It would be disrespectful to 
say that this is a fashionable fad merely 
because the automobile is the newest 

° 


distinction in it. 
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favorite of the very fashionable, for the 
automobile is a very serious factor in the 
work of progress that we are doing to 
make us worthy to be the ushers-in of the 
twentieth century. The adoption of this 
new method of transportation will hasten 
the lifting of one of the greatest reproaches 
that has rested upon our civilization, for 
we must improve our common roads if we 
would use these automobiles to the best 
advantage; and the condition of the 
common roads of a country are at once the 
means and the measure of its civilization. 

There have been three stages in the 
development of the automobile. The first 
stage was a long one and started well back 
in the eighteenth century. It may be 
-alled the purely experimental stage. The 
second stage began in France a little over 
the 
The 


the 


ten years ago, and may be called 
period of development and trial. 
third stage has just begun; this is 


period of realization and the converting of 
the zeal of faddists into practical channels 
which appear to be both wide and deep. 
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The great interest and activity which 
have been shown during the present decade 
in the development of automobiles, and 
the fact that early in the previous decade 
such a thing as a practical automobile did 
not exist, sometimes lead one to suppose 
that this is an entirely modern method of 
locomotion—-an attempt, in fact, to extend 
the autotractive principles of the 
motive to our city streets and country 
highways. As a matter of fact, however, 
the automobile antedates the 
The rude steam-carriage of Cugnot was 
built over half a century before the loco- 
motive, and a practical steam-coach was 
carrying people on the roads several years 


loco- 


locomotive. 


before the railway was an assured success. 
Indeed, some excellently and 
successful steam-coaches were in operation 
and running on a regular schedule during 
the early years of the steam-railway, and 
had it not the sudden diversion 
of public interest and capital from road 
traction to rail traction, we should not at 
this late day be working on the problem of 


designed 
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the best forms of body, frames and motor 
for locomotion on the roads. 
Unquestionably, the credit of having 
designed and constructed the first mechan- 
ical road carriage belongs to a Frenchman, 
Nicolas Joseph Cugnot, who built and ran 
in 1763 a successful model, and subse- 
quently, in 1769, constructed for the 
French government a three-wheeled steam 
gun-carriage for transporting heavy ord- 
nance. The illustrations of 
this carriage show it to have been a very 
crude affair. It was carried upon three 
wheels; the gun resting between the larger 
wheels, and the boiler and engines being 
placed so as to overhang the trolley. 
This single wheel was both driving- and 
steering-wheel in one, and it turned about 
a king-pin, the vertical engines being so 
mounted as to permit this rotation. The 
boiler was a kettle-shaped affair, with a 


well-known 
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fire-box formed in its base, and a steam- 
pipe which led from the dome-shaped top 
to a two-way valve, communicating with a 
pair of vertical bronze cylinders. The 
rotary motion was secured by means of 
pawls on the ratchet- 
wheels fixed to the driving-wheel. Crude 
as Cugnot’s machine he deserves 
every credit as the pioneer builder of an 


piston-rods and 
was, 


automobile carriage. 

For the next practical carriage we must 
cross to England, Murdoch, in 
1781, built and ran a model steam-tricycle 
which is now preserved in the Birmingham 
Museum. William Symington, 
name is closely associated with the early 
development of the steamship, turned his 
attention to steam road carriages, and in 
1786 built a road coach in which the move- 
ments of two pistons were communicated 
to the driving-wheels by racks and pinions. 
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In America the name of Oliver Evans is 
honorably associated with the history of 
the steam-carriage. In 1786 he applied to 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
for a patent on steam-wagons, and 
construction of 


land 
began the one, although 
later he neglected it for other pressing and 
more profitable enterprises. About this 
time, however, he moved an engine from 
the where it made, to its 
final position by placing it on wheels and 
gearing the wheel to the crankshaft. 
Nathan Read, in 1790, applied for a pat- 
ent on a steam-carriage and constructed a 


factory, was 


model. He proposed to use two double- 
acting steam-engines, and his design is 
specially meritorious because he made use 
of his multitubular boiler—an indispensable 
element to the complete success of steam- 
driven carriages. 

In tracing the growth of the automobile, 
Wwe must again cross to England and take 
note of of Trevithick, the man 
who, perhaps more than all others, is 
entitled to be called the Father of the 
Locomotive. During the closing years of 
the eighteenth century he built several 
models, and in 1801 he built a full-sized 


the work 
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road coach which had its trial on Christmas 
Eve of that year. A quaint account of 
the trip by an eye-witness and participant 
will bear repetition: ‘‘In the year 1801, 
upon Christmas Eve, towards evening, 
Captain Dick [Trevithick] got up steam. 
. .« » When we see’d that Captain 
Dick was a-going to turn on steam, we 
jumped up, as many as could—maybe 
seven or eight of us. °Twas a stiffish hill 
going from the Weith up to Comborne 
beacon, but she went up like a little bird. 

As we were very squeezed to- 
gether, I jumped off. She was going faster 
than I could walk, and went on up the 
hill a quarter of a mile further.’’ Pretty 
good work for a trial trip, uphill, with an 
overload of passengers, and in the year 
1801! 

Trevithick, like many a pioneer inventor 
before and since, grew disgusted with the 
opposition or apathy of the public and 
turned his genius in other directions. He 
was succeeded by less gifted and practical 
men, who, fearful that they could not 
secure sufficient adhesion, built rack rail- 
ways, or attempted, like Brunton, in 1813, 


to imitate the action of a horse’s legs, and 
actually built machines that were prodded 


along by jointed iron legs that pushed 
against the ground. 

The first attempt to place on the roads 
a mechanically propelled stage-coach was 
made by W. James, assisted by Sir James 
Anderson. This very ambitious vehicle, 
which was capable of carrying twenty 
people, was modeled on the lines of the 
horse-drawn stage-coach. It was driven 
by a pair of two-cylinder engines, and it 
proved its carrying ability when, on the 
failure of one of the engines, it made the 
homeward trip from Epping Forest to 
London at seven miles an hour with a full 
load of passengers. 

In 1822, Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, a man 
of high scientific attainments, took up the 
steam-carriage problem, and placed several 
steam-coaches on the highroads. He suc- 
ceeded in climbing the steepest hills with 
the steam in the receiver, and carried a 
working pressure of one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Think of that!—a_ pressure 
which engineers in most other lines of 
mechanical development did not venture 
to use until half a century later. The 
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engines were mounted between the frames 
and connected to cranks on the rear axle. 
The cylinders were and one-half 
inches diameter by fifteen and three-fourths 
inches stroke. The furnace, which was 
practically self-fed, was fed from a hopper, 
and forced draft was secured by means of 
a fan, driven by belting from a pulley on 
one of the rear wheels. This coach ran 
one thousand seven hundred miles without 
repairs. It used coke for fuel, at a cost 
of about seven cents per mile, and its 
average speed was fourteen miles an hour. 

During the next sixty years or so not 
much was done in a practical way to add 
to the success or popularity of the auto- 
mobile. Interest in it was not much more 
than kept alive. Some one was always 
experimenting, but the conditions other- 
where than in France were not in the least 
hopeful, for in no other country in the 
world were roads of sufficient hardness 
and smoothness to make such vehicles 
quite practicable. Then, again, the best 
practical talent in the world found abun- 
dant and profitable employment in the im- 
provement and extension of rail traction, 
which has brought the very ends of the 
earth pretty close together. Taking up 
the history of automobilism, we had as 
well skip the threescore years which ended 
in 1890, and then pause for a space in 
Paris. 

In any account of present-day automobil- 
ism, the name of M. Pierre Giffard, di- 
rector of the ‘‘Velo,’’ and formerly on the 
staff of the ‘* Petit Journal,’’ must be men- 
tioned. Six years ago, carriages with me- 
chanical motors were practically unknown. 
At this time M. Giffard commenced a war 
against the prejudice of the public on this 
subject, and with the patronage of the 
‘*Petit Journal,’’ organized in 1894 the 
first great automobile race ever witnessed, 
from Paris to Rouen. Great excitement 
was manifested as to the issue of the race, 
and speculations were made as to the rel- 
ative merits of steam and petroleum. The 
Comte de Dion competed with a steam- 
motor, while Messrs. Levassor and Peugeot 
opposed him with petroleum-driven ma- 
chines. Ten competitors appeared at the 
starting-point at Neuilly. According to 
the regulations, it was not only the speed 
that would be considered by the judges in 


seven 
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awarding the prize; the flexibility and 
power of endurance of the machines would 
also receive due consideration. 

The race took place, and though the 
steam-driven machine came in easily first, 
the prize was not allotted to it alone. 
Messrs. Levassor and Peugeot were classed 
as winners on the same level as M. de 
Dion, and the future of the petroleum- 
driven motor-car was assured. Qualities 


round these innovations in steam and pe- 
troleum, their interest in the bicycle stands 
being considerably diminished in favor of 
these novelties. 

The following year, it was felt that 
another race must be run, but this time no 
conditions should laid which would 
leave in doubt the real merit of the differ- 
ent machines. Speed alone should decide 
the race, and the whole unrestricted power 


be 
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essentially practical were discovered in it, 
and the fact that any one, not necessarily 
an engineer, could steer and manage it, 
was sufficient assurance of the success it 
was destined to attain. 

Six months later, at the exhibition of 
the Salon du Cycle, held in the Palais de 


l’Industrie, automobile carriages were per- 


mitted to appear; the crowd collected 


of the motors be exhibited 
The route decided 


Bordeaux and back. 


to attain this. 
was Paris to 
Subscriptions rolled 
in, and one hundred thousand frances was 
quickly raised to meet the organization 
expenses and to pay for the prizes. 

Messrs. de Dion, Serpollet and Bollée 
engaged actively in the construction of 
machines which they hoped would show to 


upon 
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the world the superiority of steam over 
petroleum. Electricity as a motor was 
taken up by M. Jeantaud, who, at consid- 
erable expense, obtained a special train to 
place at periodical stages of the journey 
between Paris and Bordeaux fresh accumu- 
lators, et cetera, which his carriage was to 
take up on the way. 

On June 10th the automobiles assembled 


at the Are de Triomphe, in the presence 
of an From there they 
went, at a pace, to Versailles, 
where the real start was begun. A few 
kilometers farther on, the steam-automo- 
biles came to grief. Twelve hours passed 
when news arrived that M. Levassor, on 
his petroleum auto-car, was an hour and 
a half ahead of his rivals. Twenty-four 


enormous crowd. 
moderate 
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hours later and he had reached Bordeaux 
and was back on the return journey to 
Paris, crossing his rivals on the road with 
an advance of four hours. No sign of 
fatigue in either man or machine could be 
seen. Porte Maillot was reached at last, 
the whole distance of one thousand two 
hundred kilometers having been run in 
forty-eight hours and forty-seven minutes. 

This was a signal victory for the petro- 
leum motor. The 1895 race bore fruit im- 
mediately. A great project had long been 
resolved upon in his mind by the Comte de 
Dion to found a club for the defense and 
encouragement of automobile riding—to 
create the Automobile Club of France. 
Many races have been given under the 
rules of this club, and they have added to 
the public interest. 

At the present day, automobiles are pop- 
ular all over France, but nowhere are they 
more popular than in Paris; nowhere is 
any real progress, any fresh idea, likely to 
receive encouragement so much as there. 
Every morning the Champs Elysées, the 
Bois de Boulogne and the avenues branch- 
ing off from the Are de Triomphe are alive 
with these horseless carriages of all kinds, 
traveling at a speed far surpassing that of 
any rival vehicle. Especially on Sundays 
may they be seen to best advantage in this 
aristocratic quarter of Paris; in fact, the 
number of automobilists and cyclists seems 
to surpass the number of pedestrians. 

It cannot be said that automobiles have 
yet become as popular in America as in 
Paris, and for various reasons. Before we 
began making them in this country, their 
practical utility had been recognized in 
France, and as a means of sport they had 
been adopted by the most adventuresome 
spirits of that society which sets the pace 
in the gay capital. This was witnessed by 
the race which has just been briefly de- 
scribed. 

But the equivalent society in this coun- 
try has now adopted the automobile, and 
a machine of one pattern or another is con- 
sidered an indispensable adjunct to every 
complete establishment. 

We have also our Automobile Club, 
which has already shown its efficiency not 
only in the encouragement of the use of 
such machines, but in the very necessary 
matter of securing the free entry of the 
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public parks of the city. Public author- 
ities always hold back, upon the theory 
that every new thing is hazardous and 
may be hurtful; and it may be that such 
conservatism is in the main very wise. 
The refusal in New York city was upon 
the ground that horses would be scared. 
As a matter of fact, animals that had 
become accustomed to the fleeting, flitting 
bicycle had already been prepared for the 
horseless carriage, and it is a backwoods 
beast indeed that is now frightened by a 
passing automobile. 

I have no idea how many such carriages 
there are in New York, but very many in- 
deed, thousands, I am sure, while two 
years ago a pedestrian stopped to gaze at 
one as it went by. Then such vehicles 
were invariably managed by professional 
chauffeurs; now only the public carriages, 
the victorias, and the like, are in the 
hands of men hired for the purpose, the 
others being controlled by amateurs, not a 
few of whom are women. From Paris we 
have the assurance that a woman cannot 
be considered to be of the very highest 
fashion and the supremest accomplishment 
until she has learned her lesson and can 
manage, even in the crowded roads of the 
Champs Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne, 
to push her carriage along at top-speed 
and with complete sang froid. We are 
coming to that here, but we shall never 
go to the extreme that prevails in Paris, 
for in this country we always stop on the 
better side of humanity and common sense. 
Indeed, our laws of the road in this country 
are the opposite of those in France. Here, 
the pedestrian has the right of way; in 
France, the vehicle rules the road. Even 
in the days when the cabs of Paris were 
drawn by half-starved, knockkneed, spav- 
ined and broken-winded horses, it was a 
dangerous thing to cross a boulevard if 
several cabmen could charge upon you from 
different directions at the same time. If 
they caught you, you were arrested and 
fined for interfering with the rights of the 
road. It can readily be imagined how 
much more awful a flying automobile, or 
ten flying automobiles, would be. This 
has been recognized in France, and regu- 
lations have been made limiting the speed 
of automobiles in the streets of cities. 
These regulations will probably be ea- 
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forced when the people realize that a pe- 
destrian has any rights that a driver is 
bound to respect. Meantime, the automo- 
bile drivers and racers have spread death 
and destruction in France. 

Some vehicles are, I am told, much 
easier to manage than others. The easy 
ones will manifestly be safer for amateurs 
and persons disposed to put on their think- 
ing-caps when they are taking their pleas- 
ure. Here is what the owner of an electric 
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motor must do, and it will be seen that he 
has both hands full while both of his feet 
are employed. With his left hand he 
manages the power lever, pushing it for- 
ward one notch at a time to increase his 
speed. With his right hand he controls 
the steering lever. His left heel is on the 
emergency switch, and his left toes ring 
the gong. With his right heel he turns 
the reversing switch, while he can apply 
the brake with either foot that happens to 
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be disengaged. A man can learn to do 
all this in a week, big job though it seem. 
If he has had experience in driving horses 
in a crowded city, he learns more quickly ; 
for the automobile requires. alertness of 
eves, hands and mind, as well as natural 
quickness of movement. Some others are 
much simpler of manipulation, so the 
absent-minded, the self-absorbed and the 
dreamers might do well to take such things 
into consideration before deciding which 
kind of a horseless vehicle is best to buy. 

The personal equation enters into motor- 
driving, as into pretty nearly everything 
else in life. A good driver can get fifty 
miles a day out of a horse, where the poor 


driver would ‘‘do up’’ the animal in 
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twenty-five; a careful man can wear a suit 
of clothes two years, while his careless 
brother would be shabby in two months. 
This matter of care also applies to the wear 
and tear on the vehicles themselves. It 
would be quite unsafe to warrant the life 
of an automobile in the hands of a careless 
owner or driver. One man will damage 
his almost inappreciably, another in the 
same time will wear his completely out. 

The pictures which illustrate this article 
show graphically and beautifully, with a 
force which mere words cannot express, 
how society has taken up the automobile. 
Newport is the gathering-place of the 
wealthy people of the continent, upon 
whom has been placed the social hall- 
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mark. What they do, we are supposed to 
do whether we like or not. If we follow 
them we shall never be guilty of solecisms. 
Without holding any formal meetings, they 
legislate for the society of the country. 
Among them is a freemasonry of selection 
and rejection. The last gay Newport season 
was wound up by an automobile parade of 
such splendor that the flower parades which 
have become common in other parts of the 
country were overwhelmingly eclipsed. It 
must be borne in mind, too, that this was 
an initial performance and was given when 
the taste for automobiles was the very 
newest thing. Then few of the Newport 
set had automobiles; now nearly all of 
them have been supplied, or will be as soon 
as the manufacturers have had some chance 


to catch up with their advance orders. 


They are using them not only in Newport, 

and later in tie neighborhood of Lenox, 

but in tne various cities where they live. 
The use of t'« term ‘‘horseless carriage’’ 
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has encouraged some enthusiast who can 
only see narrowly and look at one thing at 
a time, to talk of the horseless age that 
is upon us, and some very unwise ‘‘boom- 
of automobiles have attacked the 
horse as though he had already become 
obsolete and deserved to be. Such ingrat- 
itude deserves the severest condemnation. 
In some fields the horse is already obsolete 
—in urban traction transportation, for in- 

He will be 
kinds of 


ers’’ 


stance. less and less used in 
other transportation—in 
cabs, in omnibuses, in delivery-wagons, in 


urban 


trucks,in steam fire-engines, in ambulances, 
and so on. This will be admirable, for 
then we shall be have cleaner and 
and, what is just as im- 
portant, less noise. But does any one ex- 


able to 
smoother streets, 


pect me to give up my saddle-horse or my 
driving-horse because I can operate a piece 
of machinery? Not much. There is room 
enough in this wide world for both horses 
and horseless carriages. 
flesh in the United States appreciated nearly 
two hundred millions of dollars in value 
during 1899. The horseless carriage does 
not make a horseless age, but it will con- 
tribute to the betterment of the horse while 
adding greatly to the comfort and the con- 
venience of men. 


Indeed, the horse- 
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BY STEPHEN CRANE. 


\ HEN, in 1806, Cape Colony finally 

passed into the hands of the Brit- 
ish government, it might well have seemed 
possible for the white inhabitants to 
dwell harmoniously together. The Dutch 
burghers were in race much the same men 
who had peopled England and Scotland. 
There was none of that strong racial and 
religious antipathy which seems to make 
forever impossible any lasting understand- 
ing between Ireland and her dominating 
partner. 

The Boers were more devoid of Celtic 
fervors and fluctuations of temperament 
than the English themselves; in religion 
Protestant, by nature hard - working, 
thrifty, independent, they would naturally, 
it seems, have called for the good will and 
respect of their conquerors. But the two 
peoples seemed to have been keenly aware 
of each other's failings from the first. To 
the Boers, the English seemed prejudiced 
and arrogant beyond mortal privilege; 
the English told countless tales of the 
Boers’ trickery, their dullness, their boast- 
ing, their indolence, their bigotry. The 
burghers had transplanted the careful habits 
of their home in the Netherlands to a differ- 
ent climate and new conditions. In South 
Africa they were still industrious and 
thrifty, and their somewhat gloomy re- 
ligion was more strongly rooted than ever. 
Although they lived nomadic lives on the 
frontier, yet they had made themselves 
substantial dwellings within the towns; the 
streets were blossoming bowers of trees and 
shrubs; their flocks and herds increased, 
their fields produced mightily. In the 
courts of law they had shown conspicuous 
ability whilst acting as heemraden; they 
had made good elders and deacons in their 
churches, and good commandants and field 
cornets in war—the ever-recurring conflicts 
with the Kaffirs. 

Many observers have noted the strong 
similarity of thought and character be- 
tween the Dutchmen and the Scotchmen. 
There is the same thrift which is often 
extreme parsimony, combined with great 
hospitality, the same dogged obstinacy, 
and the same delight in overreaching 
in all matters of business and bargain- 


driving. Moreover, their religious ideals 
bear the strongest resemblance one to the 
other. In his character as a colonist the 
Boer certainly showed magnificent quali- 
ties; he could work and endure and fight. 
But in spite of his dour sanctimoniousness, 
he was not a perfect person, any more than 
his brother Briton. The English mission- 
aries objected to his treatment of the na- 
tives, but there was never any of the ter- 
rible cruelty practised that the Spaniards 
used toward the natives during their col- 
onization of Mexico—nor that of various 
French, English and Portuguese advent- 
urers in Africa during the seventeenth 
century. But the fact remains that the 
entire race of Hottentots has been modified 
through the Dutch occupation; it is said 
that no pure-blooded Hottentot remains. 
This amalgamation was treated by the 
Boers as a commonplace thing. That 
habit of theirs of producing scriptural au- 
thority for all their acts must have begun 
with their settlement in Cape Colony. 

The ‘‘bastards,’’ as they were openly 
called, were well treated, brought up as 
Christians and to lead a tolerably civilized 
life. The English missionaries were filled 
with disgust at this state of things, and 
the Boers were denounced from missionary 
platforms throughout England. Undoubt- 
edly the missionaries were right, but the 
Boers, alas, are not the only white race 
who have taken this patriarchal attitude 
toward the natives of the country they 
were engaged in colonizing. The mission- 
aries in their other charges were fanatical 
and ridiculous; they described the Boers 
as cruel barbarians, because they would not 
allow the vermin-haunted Hottentots to 
join them at family prayers in their ‘*‘best 
rooms.’’ The Colonial Office acted on these 
representations, and refused to listen to any 
complaints of the Boers. As they num- 
bered less than ten thousand, and English 
emigrants were constantly pouring into the 
colony, the Boers were considered of little 
importance to the government; it was not 
imagined that they could do anything 
effectual in the way of resistance. In 
short, they, who had been the ruling race 


in the colony for over a century, were now 
12 
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a subject race; they were hampered and 
restricted on every side. 

The first grievance of the Boers was the 
attitude of the English missionaries. Some 
of these were men of really high religious 
ideals, but most of them were politicians. 
Mr. Vanderkemp and Mr. Read, mission- 
aries of the London society, who had taken 
black wives, and announced themselves 
champions of the black race against the 
white, had sent to England reports of a 
number of murders and outrages said to 
have been committed upon Hottentots by 
the Dutch colonists. By order of the 
British government fifty-eight white men 
and women were put upon their trial for 
these crimes in 1812, and over a thousand 
witnesses, black and white, were called to 
give evidence. Several cases of assault 
were proved, and punished, but none of 
the serious charges was substantiated. In 
1814 a farmer, Frederick Bezuidenhout, 
quarreled with his native servant, and re- 
fused to appear at a court of justice to 
answer the charge of ill treatment. A 
company of Hottentots was sent to arrest 
him; he fired on them and they shot him 
dead. A company of about fifty men 
joined an insurrection under the leadership 
of Bezuidenhout’s brother Jan, but a strong 
force of Boers aided the government in 
putting down this rebellion; all surren- 
dered but Jan, who was shot and killed. 

Lord Charles Somerset, who drew a sal- 
ary of ten thousand pounds a year, with 
four residences, was Governor at the time. 
He was arbitrary as a prince, and after- 
ward suppressed a liberal newspaper and 
forbade public meetings. The prisoners 
taken were tried—they were thirty-nine in 
number—and six were sentenced to death, 
while the others all received some form of 
punishment. Somerset was entreated to 
annul the death sentence, but would do so 
only in one instance. The remaining’ five 
were executed in the presence of their 
friends, and the scaffold broke with their 
weight; they were all unconscious and 
were resuscitated. When they had been 
brought to consciousness their friends 
vehemently besought Somerset to reprieve 
them, but he was firm in his refusal and 
they were hanged again. 

This event caused a lasting bitterness 
among the Boers; the place of execution 
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is known as Slachter’s Nek to this day. 
In 1823, the Dutch courts of justice were 
abolished with their landrosts and heem- 
raden, and in the place of them English 
courts were established, with magistrates, 
civil commissioners and justices of the 
peace. The burgher senate was abolished, 
also, and notices were sent to the old col- 
onists that all documents addressed to the 
government must be written in English. 
Soon after, a case was to be tried at the 
circuit court at Worcester, and one of the 
judges removed it to Cape Town because 
there was not a sufficient number of Eng- 
lish-speaking men to form a jury, though 
the prisoner and the witnesses could speak 
Dutch only, and whatever they said had 
to be translated in court. The judges were 
divided in their opinion as to whether it 
were necessary for every juryman to speak 
English; in 1831 an ordinance was issued 
defining the qualifications of jurymen and 
a knowledge of English was not one of 
them. But in the mean time the Boers had 
been greatly embittered by their exclusion 
from the jury-box. They would not write 
memorials about it to the government, 
because they refused to write English. 

During the years of English occupation 
the frontier aggressions of the Kaffirs were 
of frequent occurrence. The document 
called, ‘‘An Earnest Representation and 
Historical Reminder to H. M. Queen Vic- 
toria, in view of the Present Crisis, by 
P. J. Joubert,’’ published a few months 
ago, contains this reference to the frontier 
wars: ‘‘ Natives molested them [the Boers]; 
they were murdered, robbed of their cattle, 
their homes were laid waste. Unspeakable 
horrors were inflicted on their wives and 
daughters. The Boer was called out for 
commando service at his own expense, un- 
der command and control of the British, to 
fight the Kaffirs. While on commando, 
his cattle were stolen by Kaffirs. After, 
they were made to wait until troops re- 
took the cattle, which were afterward pub- 
licly sold as lost in the presence of their 
owners, the Boers being informed that they 
should receive compensation—not in money 
or goods, neither in rest nor peace, but in- 
stead, indignities and abuse were heaped 
on them. They were told that they should 
be satisfied at not being punished as the 
instigators of the disturbance.’’ 
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As far back as 1809, Hottentots were 
prohibited from wandering about the 
country without passes, and from 1812, 
Hottentot children who had been main- 
tained for eight years by the employers of 
their parents, were bound as apprenticed 
for ten years longer. The missionaries were 
dissatisfied with these restrictions; both of 
them were removed by an ordinance passed 
July, 1828, when vagrant Hottentots began 
to wander over the country at will. Farm- 
ing became almost impossible; the farm- 
laborers became vagabonds and petty thefts 
took place constantly. 

Early in 1834, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
called ‘‘the Good,’’ was appointed Gov- 
ernor. A legislative council was then 
granted the colony, but its powers were 
not great. 

The Boers had never been greatly in favor 
(many opposed it strongly) of slavery, but 
they had yielded to the general custom 
and over three million pounds was invested 
in slaves throughout the colony in 1834. 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban proclaimed the 
emancipation of the slaves, who had been 
set free throughout the British Empire. in 
August, 1833. This freeing was to take 
effect in Cape Colony on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1834. 

The news of the emancipation was felt 
to be a relief, but the terms on which it 
was conducted were productive of unend- 
ing trouble. The slave-owners of Cape 
Colony were awarded less than a million 
and a quarter for their slaves—and the im- 
perial government refused to send the 
money to South Africa; each claim was to 
be proved before commissioners in Lon- 
don, when the amount would be paid in 
stock. To make a journey of one hundred 
days to London was, of course, impossible 
to the farmers; they were at the mercy of 
agents who made their way down to the 
colony and purchased the claims, so that 
the colonist received sometimes a fifth, 
sometimes a sixth, or less, of the value of 
his slaves. The colonists had hoped that 
a vagrant act would have been passed by 
the Council when the slaves were freed, to 
keep them from being still further overrun 
by this large released black population, 
but this was not done. 

In 1834, the first band of emigrants left 
the colony—forty-five men under a leader 


named Louis Triechard, from the division 
of Albany. He was a violent-tempered 
man, and so loudly opposed to the govern- 
ment that Col. Harry Smith offered a re- 
ward of five hundred cattle for his appre- 
hension. He left then at once, being of 
the class of Boers on the frontier who 
lived in their wagons, as though they were 
ships at sea, and had no settled habitation. 
His party was joined, before it left the co- 
lonial border, by Johannes Rensburg. To- 
gether they had thirty wagons. They 
traveled northward. All but two of Rens- 
burg’s party were killed, and those of 
Triechard’s party who escaped the savages 
reached Delagoa Bay in 1838, after ter- 
rible hardships, where they received great 
kindness from the Portuguese. But their 
sufferings had been so great that only 
twenty-six lived to be shipped to Natal. 
But before the emigration reached its 
hight another Kaffir war came on. There 
was a tremendous invasion of savages, be- 
tween twelve and twenty thousand warriors, 
who swept along the frontier, killing, 
plundering and burning. December, 1834, 
under Col. Harry Smith a large force was 
raised; they marched into Kaffirland, and 
defeated and dispersed the invaders, who 
were compelled to sue for peace. As a 
security for the future, Sir Benjamin 
D’ Urban, who was also at the front, issued 
a proclamation, declaring British sover- 
eignty to be extended over the territory 
of the defeated tribes as far as the Kei 
River. But while the people were still 
suffering from the effects of the invasion, 
an order came from Lord Glenelg—who 
became Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in April, 1835—peremptorily ordering 
that the new territory must be immedi- 
ately given up, on the ground that it had 
been unjustly acquired. 

The Boers now felt that no security 
existed for life or property on the frontier; 
all the support of the British government 
was given—with a philanthropy stimu- 
lated by the missionaries—to the black 
races as against the Boer farmers. The 
feeling had now become general among 
them that they must escape British rule at 
any cost. They left their homes and cul- 
tivated fields and gardens—the homes of 
over a century’s growth—and started into 
the wilds. Purchases of the vacated prop- 
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erty were not frequent; a house sometimes 
was sold for an ox; many of them were 
simply left, with no sale having been made. 
All over the frontier districts the great 
wagons set out, loaded with household 
goods, provisions and ammunition, to seek 
new homes farther north. Each party had 
its commandant and was generally made 
up of families related to each other. When 
the pasturage was good, the caravans 
would sometimes rest for weeks together, 
while the cows and oxen, horses and sheep 
and goats, grazed. General Joubert de- 
clares that they were followed as far as the 
Orange River by British emissaries who 
wanted to be sure that they took no arms 
nor ammunition with them. However, he 
adds, the Boers were able to conceal their 
weapons—a fact that seems a very modern 
instance, indeed. 

North of the Orange River the colonists 
regarded themselves as quite free, for Great 
Britain had declared officially that she 
would not enlarge her South African pos- 
sessions. 

The emigrants were ridiculed for leaving 
their homes for the wilderness—‘for free- 


dom and grass,’’ and were called profes- 


sional squatters. One English writer said: 
‘*The frontier Boer looks with pity on the 
busy hives of humanity in cities, or even 
in villages; and regarding with disdain the 
grand, but to him unintelligible, results of 
combined industry, the beauty and excel- 
lence of which he cannot 
they are intellectually discerned, he tosses 
up his head like a wild horse, utters a 
neigh of exultation, and plunges into the 
wilderness.’ 

The number of ‘‘trekkers’’ has been esti- 
mated at from five thousand to ten thou- 
sand. The tide of emigration (they went 
generally in small bands) flowed across 
the Orange River and then followed a 
course for some distance parallel with the 
Quathtamba Mountains. By this route the 
warlike Kaftirs were evaded, the only na- 
tive tribes passed through being small dis- 
organized, bodies. Near the Vaal River, 
however, resided the powerful Matabele 
nation, under the famous Moselekatze, a 
warrior of Zulu birth, who had established 
himself there and brought into complete 
subjection all the neighboring tribes. 

One band of emigrants under Command- 
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ant Hendrik Potgieter, a man of consider- 
able ability, arrived at the banks of the 
Vet River, a tributary of the Vaal. Here 
he found a native chief who lived in con- 
stant dread of Moselekatze, who sold to 
Potgieter the land between the Vet and 
the Vaal Rivers, for a number of cattle, 
Potgieter guaranteeing him _ protection 
from Moselekatze. After a while, Com- 
mandant Potgieter, with a party, went to 
explore the country, and traveled north to 
the Zoutpansberg, where the fertility of 
the soil seemed encouraging. They also 
believed that communication with the 
outer world could be opened through Del- 
agoa Bay, so that the country seemed to 
offer every advantage for settlement. In 
high spirits they came back to rejoin their 
families, but a hideous surprise awaited 
them; they found only mutilated corpses. 
Expecting an immediate return of the 
Matabele who had massacred his people, 
Potgieter made a strong laager on a hill, 
by lashing fifty wagons together in a circle, 
and filling all the open spaces, except a 
narrow entrance, with thorn-trees. Pres- 
ently the Matabele returned, and with 
great shouts and yells stormed the camp, 
rushing up to the wagon-wheels and throw- 
ing assegais. But the Boers, with their 
powerful ‘*roers,’* or elephant-guns, kept 
such a rapid and skilful fire, while the 
women kept the spare guns reloaded, that 
the Matabele forced to retire, but 
they drove with them all the cattle of the 
party. They left one hundred and fifty- 
five dead, and one thousand one hundred 
of their spears were afterward picked up. 

The emigrants in the laager were ‘left 
without the means of transportation, and 
very little food, while they had lost forty- 
six of their people. But fortunately they 
were near the third band of emigrants un- 
der Commandant Gerrit Maritz, who en- 
camped near the mission station at. Thaba 
Ntshu, and now sent oxen to carry away 
Potgieter and the others. Also a native 
chief, Marroco, brought them milk and 
Kaffir corn, and pack-oxen to help them 
away. It was resolved to revenge the 
massacre, to follow up Moselekatze and 
punish him. One hundred and _ seven 
Boers mustered for this service, besides 
forty half-breeds, and a few blacks to take 
care of the A deserter from the 
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Matabele army acted as guide. The com- 
mando surprised Mosega, one of the princi- 
pal military towns, and killed four hun- 
dred. Then setting fire to the kraal, they 
drove seven thousand head of cattle back 
to Thaba Ntshu. Potgieter’s party then 
formed a camp on the Vet (they called it 
Winburg), which was joined by many fam- 
ilies from the colony. Another band soon 
reached Thaba Ntshu, under Pieter Retief, 
a man of great intelligence. June 6th, 
1837, a general assembly of Boers was held 
at Winburg, when a provisional constitu- 
consisting of nine articles, was 
adopted. The supreme legislative power 
was intrusted to a single elective chamber, 
termed the Volksraad, the fundamental law 
was declared to be the Dutch, a court of 
landrost and heemraden was created, and 
the chief executive authority was given to 
Retief, with the title of Commandant- 
General. One article provided that all who 
joined the community must have no con- 
nection with the London Missionary Society. 

‘New bands of emigrants were constantly 
arriving, and some of them wished to go 
into Natal, although the condition of the 
camp at Winburg was very satisfactory. 
Pieter Uys, one of their leaders, had visited 
Natal before, and had been impressed with 
its beauty and fertility. Retief finally 
decided to go and see for himself if Din- 
gaan, the Zulu chief, would dispose of 
some land below the mountain. 

While he was gone, a second expedition 
against the Matabele set out, consisting of 
one hundred and thirty-five farmers, under 
Potgieter and Pieter Uys. They found 
Mosega with twelve thousand warriors, 
brave and finely trained, but at the end of 
nine days’ warfare, Mosclekatze fled to the 
north, after a loss of something like one 
thousand men. Commandant Potgieter now 
issued a proclamation declaring that the 
whole of the territory overrun by the Mat- 
abele, and now abandoned by them, was 
forfeited to the Boers. It included the 
greater part of the present South African 
Republic, fully half of the present Orange 
Free State, and the whole of Southern 
Bechuanaland to the, Kalahari Desert, ex- 
cept that part occupied by the Batlapin. 
This immense tract of land was then almost 
uninhabited, and must have remained so if 
the Matabele had not been driven out. 


tion, 


Much has been written of the beauties of 
Natal, with washed by the 
Indian Ocean, its rich soil, luxuriant veg- 
etation and noble forests. When Pieter 
Retief first saw it from the Drakensberg 
Mountains, it was under the despotic rule 
of the Zulu chief Dingaan, who had suc- 
ceeded Tshaka, the ‘*‘ Napoleon of Africa,”’ 
the slayer of a million human beings. A 
few Englishmen, who were allowed to live 
at the port, gladly welcomed the emigrants, 
and took them to Dingaan’s capital, called 
Umkunguhloon; acting as guides and in- 
terpreters. There was an English mission- 
ary clergyman living there, called Owen, 
Dingaan received them graciously and sup- 
plied them with chunks of beef from his 
own eating-mat, and huge calabashes of 
millet beer. But when Retief spoke about 
Natal, the despot set him a task, such as 
one reads of in folk-lore legends. Retief 
might have Natal for his countrymen to 
live in, if he would recover a herd of seven 
hundred cattle that had been recently 
stolen from him by Sikouyela, a Mantater 
chief. Retief accepted the condition, and 
actually made Sikouyela restore the cattle, 
which he drove back to Dingaan. The 
Boers at Winburg felt distrustful of Din- 
gaan, and dreaded to have Pieter Retief 
trust himself again in the tyrant’s hands. 
But in February, 1838, Retief started 
with seventy persons, armed and mounted, 
with thirty attendants. Again Dingaan 
received them hospitably, and empowered 
the missionary Owen to draw up a docu- 
ment granting to Retief the country be- 
tween the Tugela and the Umzimvooboo. 
But just as the emigrants were ready to 
leave, they were invited into a cattle-kraal 
to see a war-dance, and requested to leave 
their arms outside the door. While sitting 
down they were overpowered and mas- 
sacred, the horror-stricken Owen being a 
witness of the sight. 

Immediately after the massacre, Dingaan 
sent out his forces against all the emigrants 
on the eastern side of the Drakensberg. 
Before daylight they attacked the encamp- 
ments at Blaanwkrauz River and the Bush- 
man River—ten miles apart. It was a com- 
plete surprise and a terrible slaughter of 
the Boers, although a brave defense was 
made. The township which has since 
arisen near the scene of the conflict still 
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bears the name of Weemen—the place of 
wailing. 

As soon as the emigrants on the west of 
the Drakensberg heard of the disasters, 
they formed a band of about eight hundred 
men to punish Dingaan for his treachery. 
But they were led into ambush, and finally 
defeated by the Zulus, and forced to retreat 
after a tremendous loss of life. The con- 
dition of the emigrants was now one of 
terrible distress and privation. They had 
many widows and orphans to provide for. 
The Governor of Cape Colony sent word 
to them to return, and there were many 
who felt willing to go, but it was the 
women of the party who sternly refused to 
go back; they preferred liberty, although 
that liberty had cost them so dear. In 
November, 1838, Andries Pretorius arrived 
in Natal from Graaff Reinet and was at 
once elected Commandant -General. He 
organized a force of four hundred and 
sixty-four men and marched toward Um- 
kungunhloon. He took with him a 
sufficient number of wagons to form a 
laager; wherever the camp was pitched it 
was surrounded by fifty-seven wagons; all 
the cattle were brought within the in- 
closure, the whole force joining in prayers 
and the singing of. psalms. The army 
made a vow that if victorious they would 
build a church, and set apart a thanks- 
giving day each year to commemorate it. 
The church in Pietermaritzburg and the 
annual celebration of Dingaan’s bear wit- 
ness that they kept their pledge. They 
were not fighting for revenge. On three 
occasions the scouts brought in some capt- 
ured Zulus, and Pretorius sent them back 
to Dingaan to say that if he would restore 
the land he had granted Retief he would 
enter into negotiations for peace. 

Dingaan’s reply came in the form of an 
army ten thousand or twelve thousand 
strong, which attacked the camp on De- 
cember 16, 1838. For two hours the 
Zulus tried to force their way into the 
laager, while the Boer guns and the small 
artillery made dreadful havoc in their 
ranks. When at length they broke and 
fled, over three thousand Zulu corpses lay 
on the ground and a stream that flowed 
through the battle-field was crimson. It has 
been known ever since as the Blood River. 
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Pretorius marched on to Umkungunhloon 
as soon as possible, but Dingaan had set 
the place on fire and fled. 

Dingaan, with the remainder of his 
forces, retired farther into Zululand. There, 
soon after, his brother, Pauda, revolted, 
and fled with a large following into Natal, 
where he sought the protection of the Boers. 
Another and final expedition was made 
against Dingaan in January, 1840, the farm- 
ers having Pauda with four thousand of 
his best warriors as an ally. By February 
10th, Dingaan was a fugitive in the 
country of a hostile tribe, who soon killed 
him, and the emigrant farmers were the 
conquerors of Zululand. On that day 
Pauda was appointed and declared to be 
‘*King of the Zulus’’ in the name and be- 
half of the Volksraad at Pietermaritzburg, 
where the Boers established their seat of 
government as ‘‘The South African Society 
of Natal.’’ 

Four days afterward, a proclamation was 
issued at the same camp, signed by Pre- 
torius and four commandants under him, 
declaring all the territory between the 
Black Imfolosi and the Umzimvooboo 
Rivers to belong to the emigrant farmers. 
‘*The national flag was hoisted,’’ says a 
chronicler, ‘‘a salute of twenty-one guns 
fired, and a general hurrah given through- 
out the whole army, while all the men as 
with one voice called out: ‘Thanks to the 
great God who by his grace has given us 
the victory!’ ’’ 

Now that the ‘‘trekkers’’ had freed 
South Africa from the destructive Zulu 
power, and had driven the Matabele away, 
they wished to settle in Natal, and rest 
from the nomadic existence that had so 
long been theirs. But the British now 
came forward to hunt them on again. The 
Governor of Cape Colony, Sir George 
Napier, proclaimed that ‘‘the occupation of 
Natal by the emigrants was unwarrant- 
able,’’ and directed that ‘‘all arms and 
ammunition should be taken from them, 
and the port closed against trade.’’ 

What followed—the British bombard- 
ment of the port, the Dutch surrender, are 
well-known facts of history. May 12, 
1843, Natal was proclaimed a British col- 
ony, and the emigrants again took to their 
wagons, crossing the Vaal. 
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THE GREAT TELESCOPE OF 


“HE wonderful century which this year 
brings to a close will deserve to be 
called the century of Science, for never in 
any other era has the human mind made 
such progress in the realm of Science and 
the application thereof. Astronomy has 
marched with truly giant strides, scarcely 
lagging behind its competitors, Physics 
and Chemistry. It is interesting for every 
attentive mind to glance over this triumphal 
progress and to the brilliant and 
pacific conquests obtained by the perse- 
vering work of human intellect seeking to 
penetrate deeper and deeper into the secrets 
of nature and to gradually advance in 
knowledge of the Universe. 
Progress in Astronomy being due espe- 
cially to the instruments so ingeniously per- 
fected by the constantly developing skill 
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of optical and mechanical constructors, it 
is natural to begin this review with these 
instruments themselves. What a marvel- 
ous development within the last century, 
and what an immense hope for the coming 
one! 

At the beginning of this century, in 
1804, Napoleon, intending to encamp at 
Boulogne, summoned the astronomer De- 
lambre, and asked for the best telescope of 
the Bureau des Longitudes. 

‘*Sire,’’ replied the scientist, ‘‘we can 
give you Dolland’s telescope; your Maj- 
esty will confer a great favor upon our 
astronomers if you grant us in exchange a 
four-inch instrument which M. Lerebour's 
has just finished.’ 

‘*That is a better one, then?’’ asked the 
Emperor. 
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‘* Yes, sire.’’ 

‘*Well, then I'll take it for myself.’’ 

This telescope was four inches in diam- 
eter and about four and one-half feet 
long. It was the best the scientists had 
yet seen from the point of view of distinct- 
ness of image and achromatism. There 
were, to be sure, many larger ones, and 
some even of colossal size, in existence, but 
the large objectives left much to be desired 
on account of the discoloration and indis- 
tinctness of the image. Since the year 
1758, when John Dolland, in England, 
had devised the first achromatic objective 
by the combination of two lenses, one of 
flint and one of crown-glass, which com- 
bination corrected prismatic aberration, the 
construction of lenses of long focus had 
been abandoned for instruments more easily 
handled. 

At about the end of the eighteenth 
century, Pierre Louis Guinand, a Swiss 
artisan living at La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
canton of Neuchatel, and afterward at Les 
Brenets, made great improvement in the 
construction of objectives. It is to him 
that France owes its instruments of that 


period, and as a result of his labors he was 
able to exhibit at Paris, in 1824, a tele- 
scope of nearly eight inches aperture and of 
about eleven feet focal length, built by him 
and Lerebours, which Louis XVIII. bought 
for the Observatory of Paris. Pierre Louis’ 


son, Henry Guinand, and especially his 
grandson, my regretted friend, Charles 
Feil, kept on making objectives of greater 
and greater diameter. 

One will get an idea of the gradual in- 
crease in size of the great objectives of 
astronomical telescopes by the following 
table :— 


| FOCAL 
LENGTH 
(METERS). 


| APERTURE 
| (METERS). 
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The diameters of the above tabulated 
objectives must be diminished by the thick- 
ness of the tube in which each of them is 
mounted—a border of 6 cm. for the last 
three, 3 cm. for that of Nice, where>y 
the free aperture is slightly decreased. 

One sees what the evolution has been. 
It is nothing less than marvelous, and if 
it continues, which is not to be doubted, 
it is full of striking promise for the future. 

It must be said here that the optical 
value of astronomical instruments does not 
always increase with their dimensions. 
Thus, for example, the 0.32 m. equatorial 
of the Greenwich Observatory, that of the 
Paris Observatory of the same size, the 
0.25 m. of the Juvisy, and the 0.22 m. at 
Milan, give excellent images of perfect dis- 
tinctness. On the contrary, many large in- 
struments may be cited which have never 
given good results. 

All the above telescopes are known as 
equatorials, mounted under movable domes 
and moved by clockwork, which keeps 
them fixed upon the star during observa- 
tion: that is to say, pointed at a star, they 
follow it, turning in a direction contrary to 
the diurnal motion of the earth, and par- 
allel to the celestial equator, whence the 
name ‘‘equatorial.’’ 

It is upon the increase of the size of the 
image that the progress of Physical As- 
tronomy depends, an increase that be- 
comes of no practical value if the distinct- 
ness diminishes; which depends, not only 
upon the instrument itself, but upon the 
state of the dense atmosphere at the bottom 
of which we live, like fish in the sea. The 
normal enlargement possible to telescopes 
may be estimated in general as twice the 
diameter in meters. A 0.24 m. objective 
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has an average magnifying power of 480; 
a 0.40 m. of 800; a 0.60 m. of 1,200; 
a 0.80 m. of 1,600; a 1 m. of 2,000. 
These magnifying powers may be increased 
if the instrument is placed on a mountain- 
top, leaving a considerable stratum of air 
beneath, or if the atmosphere is abso- 
lutely steady and perfectly transparent, 
which last two conditions are rarely ob- 
tained. The skilful astronomers of the 
Yerkes Observatory, Messrs. Barnard and 
Burnham, have been able to obtain mag- 
nifying powers of 3,000, and even 3,750, 
from their gigantic equatorial, under ex- 
ceptional conditions. 

To magnify an image is, geometrically 
speaking, to approach the object observed ; 
if, then, one applies to the moon a mag- 
nifying power of 3,000, at its distance of 
384,000 km. (240,000 miles), it will be 
brought to 384,000+3,000 or 128 km. 
== 89 miles. 

The latest development in astronomical 
instruments is the telescope which will be 
shown to the public this year at the Paris 
Exposition. It differs from all its pred- 
ecessors in its design, in its tremendous 
length and in the combination of appa- 
ratus which composes it. 

Properly speaking, it is not a telescope, 
in that it cannot be directed to all points 
of the heavens. It is formed of an im- 
mense steel tube 60 m. in length and 1 m. 
50 cm. in diameter, and weighs 21,000 
kg. Its length is equal to the height of 
the towers of Notre Dame de Paris. It is 
not difficult to realize that it would be no 
easy task to handle it or to mount it ina 
movable dome of 64 m. diameter; that is 
to say, more than three times the size of 
the Pantheon dome, and higher than 
Notre Dame; therefore, it is horizontal 
and fixed on a base in a condition of per- 
fect stability. 

It will remain thusimmovable. But how 
then can it be used to observe the heavens? 

In front of the objective in the pro- 
longation of the axis of the telescope, 
a movable mirror, whose function is to 
reflect the stars into the instrument, has 
been placed. This mirror, which is called 
the siderostat, an invention of M. Leon 
Foucault, allows, for example, the unin- 
terrupted reflection of a ray of sunlight in 
a fixed direction, through the hole of a 
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shutter, into a dark chamber, although 
from its rising to its setting the sun covers 
in the heavens a very large arc. This is 
accomplished by means of clockwork, by 
which the mirror can be moved in a direc- 
tion contrary to that of the earth’s motion, 
permitting the observed star to remain con- 
stantly in the field of the telescope, just as 
if our earth did not turn on its axis. 

This magnificent plane mirror has been 
made with great difficulty. Measuring 2 m. 
in diameter, it has been necessary to give 
it a thickness of 28 cm., which makes it 
weigh 3,600 kg. It is mounted in a short, 
massive tube upon a fixed metal structure 
weighing about 15,000 kg., which, in 
order to be moved by clockwork, floats 
in a basin containing one hundred liters of 
mercury. 

This huge plane mirror has been a great 
success. To give an idea of the delicacy 
of the workmanship to which its perfection 
is due, let us note, for example, that the 
sensitiveness of its surface is such that the 
contact of the hand for a few seconds is 
sufficient to change its shape so as to distort 
the image observed in the telescope, al- 
though this change of shape while visible 
in the instrument does not measure in re- 
ality more than one three-thousandth of a 
millimeter in depth. The testing of the 
mirror, which is done optically, reveals 
irregularities in the plane surface of even 
one ten-thousandth of a millimeter. 

To give the proper polish to this mirror 
with the least amount of heating, it was 
necessary to maintain between the surface 
of the polishing-tool (paper lightly rubbed 
with Venetian tripoli) and that of the mir- 
ror, @ space of three one-hundredths of a 
millimeter, but even with this precaution 
it was necessary to work the tool for only 
two minutes at a time and then stop for 
half an hour. 

The grinding of the objectives was a 
still more delicate operation. There are 
two of them, one to be used while observ- 
ing, the other for photographic work. 

Each of these is composed of two lenses, 
one of flint, the other of crown-glass. 
These materials, as we have already said, 
are glass of different composition, mutually 
neutralizing the chromatic aberration pro- 
duced at the focus of each of them. A 
lens may be compared to a prism: the 
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image of an object traversing it becomes 
more or less colored, and this false colora- 
tion destroys the distinctness of the image. 
The more a lens is curved the shorter is its 
focal length, and greater the resulting 
chromatic aberration. This is why the 
construction of lenses of long focal length 
is aimed at. 

Achromatic images—that is to say, col- 
orless ones—are obtained by the use of 
lenses of the two different compositions com- 
bined. Crown-glass is composed of the 
silicates of potash and soda or lime, while 
flint-glass is a composition of the silicates 
of potash and of lead. Their relative 
density is as 6 is to 10. 

Pieces of glass are melted in crucibles 
heated to 1,600 to 1,800 degrees centi- 
grade. They are stirred from ten to fifteen 
hours with long iron bars in the hands of 
gangs of workmen shifted every five min- 
utes—veritable Vulcans bathed in sweat and 
half blinded, while protected from the tre- 
mendous heat by gloves and sleeves of in- 
combustible material. When the operation 
is completed and a mass is obtained with- 
out blisters or flaws, it is found that from 


about one-half of it the desired quantity of 


glass may be obtained. After selection 
and selection, and reduction and reduction, 
and a second and third casting, a transpar- 
ent piece is obtained, provided the glass has 
not been splintered in one of the operations. 
The work of the glass-maker is finished, 
that of the optician is about to begin. 

The disk must now be gradually nar- 
rowed from the center to the edge, and 
given the form of a lens, on the grinding 
lathe. 

Up to the present day mechanical labor 
alone has never been able to produce a 
perfect lens—that is, one which will bring 
all the rays to an absolute focus. Several 
years ago, in order to enable the friends of 
science to learn something about the curi- 
ous methods employed to enrich astronomy 
with its magnificent instruments, I asked 
the two greatest lens-makers in the world, 
MM. Mantois in France, and Alvan Clark in 
the United States, to hold a conference on 
this subject at the Société Astronomique 
de France. This they did, February 7th, 
1894. On the occasion Alvan Clark, the 
optician, said: 

‘*The operation of grinding and polish- 
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ing great lenses is not very difficult; with 
the use of the lathe the work is purely 
mechanical; but if the glass shows the 
slightest inequality the refraction will vary 
according io the difference of density, the 
image will not be symmetrical, a star at 
the focus will not be round, but elliptical, 
rectangular or take some other form. What 
is to be done? Must the lens be thrown 
away and another begun? No. Local 
retouching can save it. © The defective 
places must be picked out in the crown- 
and flint-glass by careful examination of 
both lenses (this is done by means of 
optical processes), and worked over here and 
there by the hand, a tedious and absorbing 
work of several months. Personally, I do 
not believe that this work can ever be ac- 
complished by mechanical means.’’ 

But M. Gautier, maker of the great in- 
struments of the Paris, Nice, and other 
observatories, has since then been inspired 
with the noble ambition of becoming an 
optician, and this inspiration was given 
him by a very bold mind. 

M. Francois Deloncle, former deputy, 
minister plenipotentiary, fanatic admirer 
of the marvelous conquests of modern 
astronomy, steeped in the conviction that 
the progress of optics and mechanics will 
not stop with such broad paths before 
them—M. Deloncle, with the subtlety of 
impression of a young girl who doubts 
nothing, being always sure of success, with 
the persistent clairvoyance of a diplomat 
who knows how to make all roads converge 
to one end, succeeded in convincing M. 
Gautier that a grinding lathe, properly 
constructed, should give to lenses of long 
focal length the perfection of curvature 
required by the severest demands of optics. 
He has organized, under the name of the 
Société d’Optique, a business corporation 
which contracted with the glass-works of 
Jeumont for the great mirror of the sider- 
ostat, while M. Mantois, in superintending 
the casting of the 1.25 m. objective, 
has actually succeeded, M. Gautier thinks, 
in eliminating the necessity of local re- 
touching. 

The four lenses of the two objectives 
(observing and photographing) have been 
polished mechanically by suitable wheels; 
each is mounted in a heavy rim and weighs 
about 900 kg.; they are disposed upon 
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movable metal bases, which enable them 
to be brought easily up to the horizon- 
tally fixed telescope, and oriented due 
north and south. The siderostat is set up 
at the north end and can reflect into 
the axis of the telescope every celestial 
body revolving in the southern portions 
of the heavens and even beyond. 

At the southern end of the telescope, 
that is to say, at the focus of the objective, 
is placed the eye-piece which serves to 
enlarge or photograph the image of the 
stars under observation. 

If, as is hoped, this instrument will give, 
when in use, the expected results, this 
admirable plan will bring the greatest 
possible honor to France, which, from the 
first, has surpassed the other countries of 
the globe in these things. For the first 
time, mechanical means alone will have 
succeeded in turning out a great objective 
without those famous local retouches which 
took so long and were so delicate. This 
will be an immense step forward, for there 
is no reason why we should stop at 1.25 m., 
but can go on to 1.50 m., 1.75 m. and 
even 2 m., provided the glass-makers will 
take proper care in the casting of the disk. 

The magnifying power of an objective 
is proportional to its focal length. If we 
represent this distance by F., and by m. the 
minimum length of distinct vision for 
average eyesight (about 10 cm.), we obtain 
the following simple formula: 

Magnifying power—F. +m. —60 
= 600. 

By using with this an eye-piece magnify- 
ing ten times, the total magnifying power of 
the instrument becomes 600x10—6,000. 

This enlargement of 6,000 is equivalent 
to bringing the moon within 64 km. The 
photographs of this satellite will measure 
56 cm. in diameter. The observations of 
Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and many of the 
stars, promise some wonderful discoveries. 

We should extend to M. Francois De- 
loncle, the moving spirit in this enterprise, 
our heartiest congratulations, for he not 
only conceived this great undertaking, 
but also has brought it to a successful 
completion by his great perseverance. 

The telescope is already set up in an 
immense corridor, which will be, also, for 
its thousands of visitors this summer, a 
hall of instruction in popular astronomy. 


~0.10 





The principal discoveries in contempo- 
raneous astronomy will be shown there, as 
well as some of the remarkable curiosities 
of the great spectacle of the universe. 

The great instruments of modern astron- 
omy are like new doors opening upon 
the infinite, leading to marvelous studies 
and unexpected discoveries. We have 
spoken here only of refracting telescopes; 
nothing has been said of reflectors. There 
have been many huge ones of the latter 
type built, whose apertures greatly sur- 
pass those of the largest lenses, for no 
matter of what material they may be com- 
posed, metal or glass, the question of trans- 
parency does not enter into their manufact- 
ure, and there is but one surface to deter- 
mine, to shape, and to polish, in place of the 
four surfaces of the two lenses of an achro- 
matic objective. 

William Herschel built for himself a 
reflector of 1.47 m. diameter and 12 m. 
focal length, mounted on a gigantic ladder- 
like construction, and operated with ropes 
and pulleys. = 

Lord Rosse erected at his castle at F@r- 
sonstown, Ireland, a reflecting telescope-ef 
1.83 m. diameter and a length of 17 M., 
equal to the height of the castle walls. = 

These two giants brought about many 
discoveries in the little-known worldsef 
the nebula. M. Isaac Roberts obtained 
some really remarkable photographs with 
the aid of a reflecting telescope of 0.50An. 
diameter and 2.50 m. focus. The Meudon 
Observatory possesses a reflector of 14m. 
diameter and only three meters focus, @x- 
cellent for photographing nebule. Three 
long-focus reflectors of 1.20 m. diameter 
have been built, the first by Lassell at Mafta, 
the second at the observatory at Melbourne 
in Australia, the third at the Paris Observ- 
atory. The first alone rendered valuable 
service to science, but it was brought to 
England and since then little used. 

The future lies in the development of 
refracting telescopes rather than reflecting. 

This short review shows us that progress 
has been rapid in optics as in other branches 
of Science, and that we have every reason to 
place the most brilliant hopes in the com- 
ing century. From year to year, from cent- 
ury to century, the development will go 
cn; Astronomy marches always in the front 
rank, having the Infinite to conquer. 
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THE STORY 


OF ANNABEL 


LEA. 


By FRANCIS WILLING WHARTON, 


T was an uncommonly bad night; it had 
snowed all day and most of the night 
before, and the wind had risen and, piling 
the snow into drifts, swept pitiless and 
terrific across the country. 

Miss Lucy sat unhappily comfortable by 
a roaring wood-fire and counted uneasily on 
her fingers to see that she had neglected 
no living thing under her care. 

The chickens; the cows; the horses; the 
dogs (here her eye roved from a_ black 
head to a red one, both resting on the hem 
of her dress); the flowers; old Mrs. Brown, 
who was near enough to feel responsible 
about; her own servants provided with 
extra blankets—the list was complete, but, 
oh, the frightful thought of those beyond 
her jurisdiction! She shuddered, and 


getting up walked restlessly up and down 
the big room. 
The people in towns huddled in comfort- 


less rooms, or staggering homeless through 
the streets; the people in the country 
sinking frozen in the drifts, dying fireless 
in their shanties—Miss Lucy’s imagination 
was active, her heart was warm—and then 
it certainly was a terrible night. 

It was not good to be alone at these 
times. She looked at the table piled with 
books and magazines and shook her head. 
Read? Impossible! Listen to that sound! 
and at the moment the wind broke out into 
a wild lamentation. It howled, it raged, 
tore frantically at the shutters, swung one 
of them open, and then dropping suddenly 
into a moan, crept sobbing round the house. 
It seemed human, inhumanly human; Miss 
Lucy stood petrified, listening, trembling. 
Perhaps some one was really calling for 
help, perhaps she ought to go to the door, 
perhaps to the avenue, perhaps to the road 
—for a moment her duty seemed to be to 
patrol the town road till morning. And 
then a sharp sound broke on her ear; a 
rap—some one was knocking on the win- 
dow-pane. 

She was ashamed of a sort of fear that 
contracted her heart, and wheeling round 


walked _to the window; some one was 
there, a man—that much was certain. She 
waved her hand to him, her fear forgotten in 
her pity, and hurrying from the room, called 
to the maid as she ran through the hall: 
‘‘Jane, Jane, the door! Some poor man.’’ 

It was she herself, however, who reached 
the hall-door first and unlocking it threw 
it open, Jane standing back to avoid the 
rush of snow inevitable. 

A man holding a bundle in his arms 
stood on the snow-covered steps. 

‘*Come in, ’’ cried Miss Lucy, ‘‘come in, ”’ 
and before Jane quite understood matters 
the stranger was seated by the drawing- 
room fire, his reeking boots on the hearth- 
rug, his frozen garments thawing on the 
tapestry-covered chair, his arms still clasp- 
ing his bundle. 

Miss Lucy felt inexpressible joy invade 
her soul. 

‘*Some food, Jane,’’ she said, ‘‘and ask 
David’’ (the gardener who slept on the 
ground floor) ‘‘if he has some stockings 
and things. Tea, Jane, tea and—and 
whisky.’’ That meant a good deal from 
Miss Lucy, and Jane stared. 

The young man sat silent and looked at 
his hostess. 

‘‘Have you anything to suggest your- 
self,’? added the latter, gently, ‘‘any- 
thing you need especially? Or are you too 
exhausted to speak?’’ 

The young man shook his head. 

‘**T can talk all right,’’ he began slowly. 
**T wouldn’t have struck you for shelter if 
it hadn’t been for—this’’—he unwrapped 
his arms and held out—a baby. 

The women gasped. Miss Lucy caught 
it from him. 

‘*‘A child, a child!’’ she cried. 
in this storm! My God, how awful! 


Pr) 


’ 


**Out 
Is it 
—is it—— 
She pushed aside the heavy woolen 
wrappings, and felt its cold tittle face. 
The young man turned to the fire. ‘‘It’s 
alive all right,’* he said. ‘‘The litile beggar 
was warm enough till a while ago, and 
then I thought I'd better give up going it 
alone this trip.”’ 
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Miss Lucy looked at him vaguely. brows; they made his regular-featured but 

‘‘Would you mind,’’ she said, ‘‘just commonplace physiognomy remarkable. 
sitting there? I’llsend David and I'll look The silence grew oppressive, and Miss 
after you as soon as I can, but I really must Lucy remembered that she had the right 
see to the baby first,’’ and the two women to question. 






























disappeared. ‘*‘Is that very handsome child yours?’’ 

It was almost an hour be- she began. 
: fore Miss Lucy returned to He hesitated, then 
the drawing-room. Open- with a hardening of 


ing the door gently, = 
she stood on the thresh- 3 
old and looked her 
visitor over in a com 
prehensive 
glance before 
she entered. 

He was sit- 
ting in the same 
chair; he had 
eaten and drunk 


his lips, he answered, 
“a 

‘It is hardly a 
year old?’’ 

‘*Eight months.’’ 

‘*‘Where is— 
where is ”’ she 
stopped. 

The light-blue 
eyes met hers firmly. 
‘She is dead.’’ 











Pr) 


‘*Sit down, 
‘‘T want to talk to you, 


she began, 


” 


fluttered in 
her bosom. 


and changed a ty 
some of his murmured 
outer garments, Miss Lucy, 
thus much she and again 
knew from Da- there was = 
vid, who had silence. os d 
not had sense ‘‘What co E 
or character are you go- "€5 S 
enough to take ing todo CO & 
him to the with it?’’ 73 © 
kitchen. He she began <t _ 
had the ap- again. an 
pearance of His face = c 
being very altered a s=—= “& 

Ns . << - 
much at his little, not @ =& 
ease watching the for the bet- "ED —~ 
fire. Miss Lucy ter; it < f 
advanced, and lowered. jo 
sinking into a ‘*God as 
chair opposite him knows,’? “Syme 
acknowledged the was his re- = 
courtesy he showed her in sponse. =D 
having risen. Her heart = 

—_ 






Drawn by 


and he having seated him- ” ”*** “"ed*"*# nail Poor little 
self and fixed his eyes up- «1:7 was sHE HERSELF, HOWEVER, WHO REACHED THE child, poor 
' on her, there ensued a long nates > yell little child! 
silence. ‘*Have 
He was not a workingman, and yet she you any—any plans?’’ she asked. 
was not troubled by the fear that she was ‘‘Plans, no.’’ He threw up his head. 


dealing with a gentleman. It was difficult ‘‘To get rid of it somehow, and not put the 
to place him, and his eyes were not en- little creature in a hole. I’ve got to look 
couraging. They were very handsome, out for it; but how—that’s beyond me.”’ 
very light blue, with Irish lashes and His hands clenched, and then, with a mem- 
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ory of her presence, and the self-control 
learned by those adventuring in this world 
without a stake in it, he relaxed and sat 
quite at ease, and turned those hard clear 
eyes of his on her again. 

Miss Lucy leaned toward him. She was 
perhaps thirty-two or more, but having 
lived with people much older than herself 
until lately, and now quite alone, she 
seemed more than that by several years. 

She had no prettiness, but she had a soft, 
level look out of her eyes and a gentle, 
vibrating voice, and that she was to be 
trusted was written large upon her. 

‘*T see that you are in trouble,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Could you tell me about it? I 
might be able to help you or the child. 
How do you come to be walking about 
with it like this?) Will you tell me?”’ 

He looked her through. His eyes, like 
spies sent into the enemy's country, brought 
back detailed information, and it was ac- 
curate and valuable. This was a lady; the 
word still retains more meaning than 
people think in this country; she was 
gentle, good, would be faithful to a friend 
and easy on an enemy. She might pos- 
sibly help him with the child; for himself 
—he shrugged his shoulders, which meant 
in his language that this was not his galére. 
And so, leaning his eHsows on his knees 
and gazing straight into her eyes with the 
strange light of his own, he told her the 
story-—not his but the child’s; he began 
his own life only ten months before the 
child had been born. The facts she gained 
were these : 

He had a trade; he worked somctimes; 
sometimes he roved; he intended to do this 
forever. He had met a girl somewhat 
above him; they had fallen in love, very 
much so; his lips twitched a little, not with 
tenderness so much as a certain emotion 
the memory of their folly brought back to 
him. He found he could not free himself 
from his feeling for her as he had always 
done before in his life (Miss Lucy here got 
some little light on his past of twenty-six 
years), and he ran away with her. They had 
roved about for nine months, the child had 
been born, things had gone from bad to 
worse, and when the child was seven 
months old its mother had died in a va- 
grants’ hospital. He gave no excuses, he 
had taken the child and gone on. What 
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he intended to do with it he did not 
know, only to give it a show somehow and 
then leave it—but in the poorhouse, no. 
She felt each word written on an inner 
tablet of her brain from which it would 
never be erased. She had the child’s face 
so passionately by heart that its image, 
springing into view at his last “words, 
brought a tremor to her hands and lips. 

‘*T see,’’ she said, in answer to his sud- 
den ending, and the inquiry in his eyes. 
‘*Tell me, if you will be good enough’’— 
she hesitated—‘‘tell me a word or two of 
—of its mother; I mean her family and 
surroundings. ’’ 

He considered a moment. 
was a Methodist minister.”’ 

Miss Lucy shrank back. ‘‘How they 
must have suffered when she left them!’ 
The words came involuntarily. 

‘‘I guess they did.’’ His face was 
smooth-shaven, that is to say it had been 
a day or two before, and it had that not 
refinement Americans of the 
middle class develop so easily, but some- 
thing in its lines revealed abruptly a hardness 
that frightened her. ‘*When wrote 
them of the child they cursed us both and 
made starving was good 


‘*Her father 


uncommon 


she 


it plain that 
enough for us.”* 
Miss Lucy delved within. 


What should 
she do? That child should not remain 
with him. She would take it—and keep 
it. Her breath came short. Well, well! 
That might be decided later. Now, now, 
she must act. It happened she was a free 
agent—so few people were. God had sent 
that baby to her door. 

‘*If you take the child round with you 
like this, you—you will kill it. The best 
thing to do is—is,’’ she stared at him and 
hesitated, ‘tis to give it to me. I will 
look after it.’’ 

‘* Will you, will you?’’ He smiled a little, 
then laughed. All doubts as to his pre- 
tensions to any share of gentility vanished ; 
a laugh will reveal its owner’s class more 
quickly than any other test. 

Miss Lucy had had moments when she 
felt a charm in him, certainly had thought 
him handsome, now—— 

‘*Will you take it, look after it? You 
are very kind.’’ He smiled again with 
satisfaction. She answered him gravely. 

‘*T will on condition that you sign a 
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paper leaving it in my charge always, and 
testifying to the fact that no one has any 
claim upon it.” 

‘‘T will, indeed. I will be very glad tq. 
I'll resign all hold on it. Tll sign your 


paper and quit and go. That's what you 


want. Eh?’’ 
She wondered at the levity of the man. 
““T'll go West,’’ he went on. ‘‘I’ve 


wanted to and now I will; and you'll look 


after the youngster. It's fine—wonderful 


luck. I may stay to-night, I suppose?’’ 
He laughed again. He was a different 


creature; his load was off him. 

**You may stay to-night, of course, ’’ said 
Miss Lucy, ‘‘and then to-morrow you can 
and——"’ 

‘*Stay away,’’ he finished. ‘‘All right, 
that suits my book,’’ and the bargain was 


yo away 


complete. 


Il. 


Miss Lucy Lea was seated at the open 
of the drawing-room, 
raisins. It was a delicious morning, the 
baptismal day of June. The lilac-bushes 
near the window poured their perfume on 


window stoning 


the air. The long, cool, high-ceilinged 
room was swept and garnished, great 


bunches of lilac- and apple-blossoms filled 
the vases, everything was in dress-array, 
for Miss Lucy was going to have a party 
that evening. She allowed her eyes to 
travel about in satisfaction. 

Her iron-gray hair, rolled back from her 
forehead, was surmounted by a 
little strip of lace. She had worn caps, as 
she called them, for two years, since her 
fiftieth birthday, having insisted that the 
day brought with it a demand for an added 
dignity. There was a flush of health on 
her cheek, but a quiet trouble lay in her 
usually serene eyes. It seemed she took 
raisin-stoning seriously, for she did not 
hear the door open, and was conscious 
that she was not alone only when the 
new-comer stood before her. 

‘*My dear Annabel,’’ began Miss Lucy, 


smooth 


‘*how quickly you cross the room. I had 
no idea you were——"’ 
‘‘Even in the house! I know’’—the 


tall, slender young lady to whom she spoke 
smiled down upon her—‘‘but then I can- 
not stay long in one place at a time; it 
does not amuse me.”’ 
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‘Don't say 
that you can- 
not, my dear, 
but that 
will not,’ 
corrected Miss 


you 


Lucy, mildly. 
**One 
do 


can 
many 
things 
when 
tries. Is it 
time for 
your rid- 
ing-les- 


one ‘~] 





son?”? 

The girl 
sat down 
on the 
broad win- 201 a 
dow-seat, B. West Clinedinst 
and lean- “SOME ONE WAS KNOCKING AT THE WINDOW." 
ing her arms on the sill, looked out. 

‘*In about five minutes, I think,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I am to ride a new horse— 
Caustic. Mr. Dexter says he is very 


well-bred and his paces are out of sight.’’ 

‘Is there an advantage in their being 
out of sight?’’ Miss Lucy's eyes were in- 
quiring. ‘‘And who, my dear, is Mr. 
Dexter?"’ 

‘*Mr. Dexter is the riding-master, and 
‘out of sight’ means first-rate in the slang 
of the present day, aunt.’’ The younger 
Miss Lea laughed gaily at the older lady’s 
wonder, but her laugh brought a serious 
look to Miss Lucy’s face. 

‘I looked for you this morning,’’ she 
began, very gravely, ‘‘but I could find 
you nowhere. Where were you? I have 
something I want to say to you.”’ 

‘‘Not a lecture!*’ Annabel threw out 
her gauntleted hands. ‘‘Please, aunt, I 
do hate it so. I was in the barn, watch- 
ing the men——"’ 

‘*You are always running about watch- 
ing the men,’’ interrupted Miss Lucy, with 
unusual severity, ‘‘and I am of the opinion 
that a young lady should be able to find 
employment in the house in the mornings. ”’ 
There was a moment’s silence. Annabel's 
short upper lip closed firmly on her lower 
one, her blue eyes met Miss Lucy's a mo- 
ment, then directed their shining gaze to 
the trees outside. It was an expression the 
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older woman knew well. It had no sug- 
gestion of yielding; it saved controversy, 
that was all, and gave her niece a very un- 
pleasant kind of strength. Miss Lucy laid 
her hand on the girl’s rounded shoulder. 

‘*My child,’’ she said, ‘*you don’t know 
how many people have felt it their duty to 
speak to me of your—your wildness. There 
is hardly a week in the last few months’’ 
—she stopped herself—‘‘no, I exaggerate ; 
but at least five times in this short spring 
have our friends felt it necessary to me 

‘*To force unasked and absurd criticisms 
upon you,’’ the girl interposed. ‘‘I have no 
doubt. May Leverett curls her lip every 
time her brother rides from their door to 
ours, but he continues to come; Miss 
Beale i 

‘*T am not speaking of foolish girls, my 
dear—though unpopularity among the 
young of your own sex is not to be desired, 
as you sometimes seem to think—but of 
the serious charges their mothers bring 
against you.’’ 

Annabel threw up her head and shook 
the light curls about her face. ‘*What 
charges?’’ 

‘*Your speech is the least of them. 
Your bold manner with men; your either 
lagging behind the others to talk to some 
one young man, or holding a riotous group 
of them together; your reckless acts, which, 
forgivable in a child, are no longer so in a 
young lady.’’ 

There was a moment’s pause, but there 
remained something more to be said. It 
hardened Miss Lucy’s face and wiped the 
tenderness from her eyes; she looked very 
nearly angry as she returned again to the 
charge. 

**Annabel,’’ she said, ‘‘did you know 
that I had dismissed Maitland this morn- 
ing?’ 

The girl looked at her startled. ‘‘Dis- 
missed him! Why, I thought Warren said 
he had the making of a good gardener?’’ 

‘‘He did say so.’’ Her aunt looked 
gravely into her face. ‘‘Have you no idea 
why I had to send him away?”’ 

The girl's clear, light eyes clouded a 
little. A bright flush flooded her cheek, 
but she met her aunt's gaze unflinchingly. 

**Oh!"’ she said. 

‘You knew it?’’ 
whitened. 


Miss Lucy’s face 
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‘*Yes, I knew ‘t.”’ 

‘*And you never told me—never—— 

Annabel brought her hands together and 
clenched them. 
* ‘*Aunt Lucy’’—her voice was even and 
low—‘‘hold your horses. Kindly consider 
things a little. Iam not a fool. It be- 
came plain to me that our under-gardener 
had been unwise enough to fall in love 
with me. Why he should therefore lose 
his place I did not see. If he wanted to 
he could go; it made no difference to 
me ey 

‘‘It made no difference to you,’’ re- 
peated Miss Lucy in a hopeless cry, ‘‘and 
this is the child I have reared so carefully. 
Don’t you know, don’t you feel, how im- 
proper it made his remaining? Have you 
no instincts? Did you not feel degraded 
by his admiration?”’ 

The girl, who had been listening eagerly, 
stared at her as though to drag out the 
secret of her own misconduct; at her last 
words she colored deeply, then gave a 
short shake of her head. 

‘*No, not a bit. Why should I? He 
was an honest fellow. I have no doubt 
he’’—here a look of humor lightened the 
expression of her eyes—‘‘would have liked 
to have given me the decent name of 
Maitland. But of course it was folly. 
Perhaps I should have had him sent away 
for his own sake, but I did not think much 
about it, and he never said a word.”’ 

Miss Lucy groaned. ‘‘Maitland behaved 
outrageously; all the servants saw it. 
Warren told me. He was shocked.’’ 

‘‘Oh, well, Warren is sixty years old, 
with five grown-up children. There are 
the horses, aunt, and I must go.’’ 

She got up, hesitated, stooped over her 
aunt as though to kiss her, thought better 
of it, and walked to the door. ‘*When 
I am cleansed by the fresh air of heaven I 
will come back and give you a kiss,’’ and 
the tall, shapely figure disappeared. 

Miss Lucy, moving to the window, 
watched the girl mount with the assistance 
of the riding-master, and ride gaily off, the 
dogs at the horses’ heels. She turned back 
to her stoning and mechanically began 
again. 

The long trim lane into which Annabel 
turned her horse led past the Leveretts’ 
place, and she had to struggle with a 
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AND so, . GAZING STRAIGHT INTO 
EYES WITH THE STRANGE LIGHT OF HIS 


OWN, HE TOLD HER THE STORY.” 


HER 


sharp temptation to jump their low hedge 
and race in among their flower-beds and 
out again, to give them an idea of how 
little she cared for their meddling, but she 
refrained. She turned her horse into a 
wooded road toward the valley, and waving 
her whip to the riding-master urged 
Caustic to a gallop. The wind blew her 
fair hair into some disorder, the rapid 
movement flung the blood into her cheeks, 
and her breath coming short, she pulled 
up and turned to the man who rode beside 
her. 

‘*Bully, isn’t it?’’ 
words out breathlessly. 

‘*First-class.’’ He 
thusiasm; then, ‘‘But 
straight, Miss Lea, and you should have a 
steadier seat even when you know your 
horse, and you don’t know Caustic.”’ 

Miss Lea straightened her lithe figure, 
settled herself in her saddle, and then 
turned her eyes to her teacher with a laugh. 
‘*T feel as though I had ridden for years,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘and yet this is my fourth 


” 


She dropped the 


smiled at her en- 
you aren’t sitting 


lesson, 
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Dexter nodded. ‘‘People are born ready 
or unready on horseback; I guess it’s the 
same with the sea.’* 

‘‘And I am one of the ready ones. 
Why didn’t you add that?’’ 

‘*No need to, you knew it.’’ 

‘*One likes to have things said.’’ The 
young man exchanged a friendly smile for 
hers, and they rode on in silence. 

They turned into an unfrequented path 
and while Dexter rode forward, to open a 
gate, she watched him, admiring his easy 
dismount, his light vault into the saddle, 


noticing his excellent figure and then 
looking attentively at his face. She was 


enough at ease now in the saddle to ob- 
serve her companion closely, as she usually 
did the people about her. He joined her, 
and as they rode together became conscious 
of the cool scrutiny he was sustaining, and 
for a moment returned it. 

‘*What are you thinking of?’’ he asked 
abruptly. 

‘‘T was wondering what you had done 
before this?) You can’t have been always 
giving riding-lessons.”’ 
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He shook his head. ‘‘I train horses. I 
knock about where I find a good job. I 
have been in England. In France, at the 
French races, I trained an Englishman's 
horse for him. I was idle this summer, 
waiting for a place I expect in the West, 
so I told Wade I'd instruct some of the 
pupils. There!’’ He laughed at his own 
lengthy biography. ‘‘You didn’t expect 
such a history, did you?”’ 

The girl’s eyes were very friendly and 
encouraging. 

‘*T think that’s a jolly good life,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Lots of experiences and fun, with 
some work, and no people to be shocked, 
either. Qh, the glory of that!’’ She 
threw up her round chin and it struck 
Dexter that she was the prettiest creature 
he had seen in years. He eyed her gravely 
and she turned to meet his look. ‘‘Tell 
me some more,’’ she wenton. ‘‘What do 
you do to amuse yourself?’ 

He laughed. ‘‘Come, Miss Lea, I have 
told enough. You tell me what you have 
done. Read books and studied French 
like a well-brought-up young lady? Is 
that it?’’ 

She turned on her horse and made a 
humorous young grimace that sent him into 
a roar of laughter, there was so much 
geniality in it, so much drollery, and so 
much pent-in high spirits. 

‘*Not much!’’ she said. ‘‘I have read 
a good deal. I like it. I know some 
French, but well-brought-up I am not and 
never will be. Why, Aunt Lucy was giv- 
ing me a terrible scolding just now, before 
you came, and just she 
hesitated. 

‘* Because, *’ 


because———*’ 


he repeated, bringing his 
horse nearer, and waiting with laughing 
eyes. 

‘*Oh, because a goose of a gardener was 
foolish enough to sigh and groan a little 


for my beaux yeux. Do you know what 
those are?’’ She gave an impertinent little 
jeering smile straight into his eyes. 

‘*Beaux yeux, my dear young lady, is 
the first thing you say to a girl in France. 
So he fell in love with you, did he? Very 
bad form, indeed. I suppose they bounced 
him?’’ His smiling face expressed things 
that she found difficult to read. 

‘*Rather,’’ was her characteristic §re- 


sponse. ‘‘Aunt Lucy was much perturbed. 
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She says I have no decent feelings. Per- 
haps I haven't, but do you think*’-—her 
sweet, low voice grew a little plaintive— 
‘*do you think I was such a monster not to 
have him discharged at once? He never 
said a word; just " 

‘‘Just looked, I suppose,’’ finished 
Dexter, and broke into another laugh. 
‘*Poor chap; just looked.”’ 

‘*You don’t think I was a monster, do 
you?’’ she persisted, half smiling, half in 
earnest. 

‘*Monster! On the contrary, you were a 
true game sport, but that isn’t a quality ap- 
preciated by parents and guardians.’’ He 
checked another laugh and looked at her. 
Unconsciously to himself he saw her ina 
new light—the same barriers no longer 
existed between them. 

‘*Shall we take a rail or two?’’ he sug- 
gested; it struck him suddenly that he 
was not paid to teach riding by staring at 
his pupil. 

‘*Let’s,’’ was Miss Lea’s prompt reply, 
and they rode.into a field and practised 
for half an hour, taking first a low rail 
and then a higher one. 

‘*Fine,’’ called out Dexter at her last 
performance, and they drew their horses 
together to exchange congratulations. 

‘*You do very well,’’ he began seri- 
ously. ‘‘You are native-born. Your seat 
is as easy as that of a man by his own 
fire.’’ 

‘‘T hope not,’’ Miss Lea laughed. 
am usually restless by mine. 
however, *’ 


“I 
To-night, 
she added gaily, ‘‘we are to 
have a party, and that will be some fun.’’ 

‘*What kind of a party?- Hold your 
reins a little higher."’ He took her 
fingers and drew the’ reins through them. 
She looked up at him. It was not inten- 
tional on his part, but the mischief was 
done. He could no more help the glow 
that lit his hard, dark eyes, the flush of 
color in his face, than the girl could still 
the sudden beating of her heart or hold 
back the quick breath that parted her lips. 
She drew back, he dropped his hand, 
there was silence. 

‘*What kind of a party?’’ repeated Dex- 
ter, the words sounding vaguely in his ears. 

She gave one quick glance into his face, 
as though to understand, and then answered 
slowly. ‘‘A dance, you know, and some 
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supper after, I hope. One needs supper 
after a dance, doesn’t one?’ 

‘*Of course,’’ he rejoined. ‘‘But a 
dance sounds very gay. I hope——’’ 
He broke off. Shelookedathim. ‘‘I don't 
live far from your house,’’ he went on. ‘‘I 
shall walk into the field there, below the 
house, and listen to your music. I like 
music of any kind. I never open a book 
or look at pictures, but music I like. 

‘*‘T suppose you play the piano?’’ he 
went on. 

She shook her head. ‘‘Very little. I 
like to be out, to do things, to see things, 
to live. In winter there’s a storm to fight, 
or snow for sleighing and coasting, and 
then there is skating. In summer there 
are a thousand things to do. I'd like to 
travel, but Aunt Lucy ** she made a 
gesture of despair. 

‘*We ought to go home,’* said Dexter. 
‘*You'll get too tired to dance to-night. 
Come, Miss Lea, for a canter round the 
turn,’’? and they rode home fast. It was 
not until just before they entered the lane 
that he spoke again of anything but the 
horses. 
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‘*Don't forget,’’ he said, suddenly smil- 
ing a little, ‘‘that I shall be listening to 
you in the field yonder and keeping time 
to your music. ’’ 

‘*T won't forget,’ responded Miss Lea, 
but her eyes were fixed on her horse’s ears. 
They rode up to the house, and Miss Lucy 
appeared on the steps as Dexter helped her 
ward to dismount. 

‘**‘T hope Miss Lea is getting on nicely,’’ 
she asked, gravely. 

‘She is a horsewoman already, madam, *’ 
was his answer, and he raised his hat. She 
took in his appearance with some surprise. 
He did not look like what she had ex- 
pected. The hat on one side was natural, 
that was like a groom, but the cool address 
was not at all like a groom. It was not 
her idea of respectful, and yet it left noth- 
ing to cavil at. She objected inwardly to 
his having a handsome nose and good eyes 
—they were hard, and there was a sort of 
moral callousness about the mouth; but 
he was on the whole good-looking. The 
antagonism she had felt in that one glance 
through the window which had brought 
her out, now crystallized. 
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‘*You will hardly need many more les- 
sons, my dear,’’ she said to her niece, who 
stood by the horse, caressing his nose with 
her ungloved hand. 

‘‘Oh, yes, I shall, aunt. I am learning 
to jump. It will take some time, unless 
you want me to begin by landing on my 
head in Mr. Beale’s potato-patch.’’ 

Dexter gave a short, irrepressible laugh ; 
it was evident the elder Miss Lea had her 
hands full. 

‘*Good-morning, ladies.’’ He raised his 
hat, and vaulting into his saddle, took 
Caustic’s bridle over his arm and rode off 
tlown the avenue. 

‘*How those common men always man- 
age to have thick hair, I don’t see,’’ said 
Miss Lucy, as she followed Annabel in- 
doors. ‘‘It ought to be characteristic of 
gentlemen.’’ 

‘‘Ought it?’’ Annabel threw herself in 
a chair, and rested her fair head against 
the cushioned back. ‘‘Why?’’ 

Her aunt did not answer her, she looked 
at her gravely and went on with her criti- 
cisms.. ‘‘Did you notice,’’ she said, ‘‘if 
you noticed him at all, what a sinister ex- 
pression that young man had? And his 
cravat! Dear me, how unpleasant those 
gaudy things are, and his hat on one side, 
too.’’ 

‘*You seem to have observed Mr. Dex- 
ter with the scrutiny of a lynx, aunt.’’ 
Annabel raised her eyebrows. ‘‘He must 
have magnetized you.’’ 

‘*Magnetized me! Not at all, Annabel. 
Quite the contrary, I did not fancy him at 
all.’’ Her aunt walked the length of the 
room in some perturbation. 

‘*Fancy him! I hope not, Aunt Lucy. 
Wouldn't it have been awful if you had!’’ 
and with this levity the younger Miss Lea 
drew herself lazily from her chair. ‘‘I’ll 
go and lie down for g while,’’ she said, 
‘*and ponder on Mr. Dexter’s peculiarities 
which you have so cleverly observed, 
aunt,’’ and she sauntered off, leaving Miss 
Lucy overcome with her own indiscretions. 


Ill. 


“One two, one two, one two. I am 
tired of dancing.’’ Gerald Leverett led 
Annabel aside as he spoke. ‘‘Come, let us 
have a, little sensible talk. That eternal 
jingle has got into my ears.’’ 


‘*But not, my dear Gerald, into your 
feet,’’ Annabel laughed. ‘‘And what in 
the name of goodness do you mean by 
sensible talk?’’ She settled herself back 
in the chair he had drawn to the open 
window and looked at him with no dis- 
couragement in her eyes. ‘‘If you think,’’ 
she went on, ‘‘I persuaded Aunt Lucy to 
give a dance for the pleasure of sensible talk 
with you, you do not hit the bull’s-eye.’’ 

Leverett folded his arms and tipping back 
his chair fixed his eyes on her. ‘‘That 
was a phrase, my dear Annabel. Did you 
dream for an instant that I expected to 
have sensible talk with you? ”’ 

Her eyes grew less soft, her pretty lip 
curled. ‘‘Surely I was dull to make such 
a mistake! Brains like yours converse 
with brains like mine! DoI not know you 
regard me as a relaxation merely? But, 
Gerald, I must remonstrate with you. 
Since I am only a sort of—of weakness of 
yours, don’t you think you yield to it too 
often? If I took another form you would 
be told you had the cocktail habit, and 
Mr. Leverett would send you West to a 
ranch.’’ Her blue eyes pointed her words 
with their insistent bright beauty. 

‘*You can be remarkably unpleasant, ’’ 
Leverett spoke slowly. ‘‘ You can say things 
one doesn’t mean to stand, but—-—’’ 

‘*But I’m not such a bore as the others, 
is that it?’’ she asked, half contemptuously. 

‘*That is not the way I should have ex- 
pressed it,’’ he responded curtly. 

‘*You won’t confess it, perhaps, but it’s 
the truth, intellectual light as you are. 
My bad behavior stirs your chilly New Eng- 
land blood a little and that is the secret of 
my power.’’ She laughed and lowering 
her lids looked at him. 

The young man compressed his lips. He 
had the kind of reserve that makes it hard 
for a man to admit even to himself that he 
is in love with a woman, the nature that 
acknowledges her influence reluctantly. 
To have her power over him thrown in his 
face before he had named it to himself 
brought a flush of anger to his cheek; it 
died away and left him pale, for the very 
audacity he resented developed something 
of passion in him. His first impulse was 
to punish her as he could, and it was sus- 
tained by a feeling of censure that was 
genuine. 
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‘Annabel,’’ he drew his breath deeply, 
‘Annabel, you don’t seem at times to 

know what decency means.’’ He stopped, 
she raised her eyebrows and he went 
on. ‘*When I passed you to-day on horse- 
back you had quite the intimacy of manner 
as you talked to that riding-master that 
you might have had with i 

‘*You!’’ she interrupted him, and sit- 
ting upright she fanned herself slowly. 
‘*Well, for the moment I felt considerably 
more at home with him than I do with you 
now.”’ 

‘*Don't say that even in joke,’’ he spoke 
roughly; ‘‘it’s in very poor taste.’’ 

She let the slats of her fan fall together 
and drew them through her fingers. ‘‘May 
I ask to what genus does that remark 
belong? Is it the speech of a father, a 
brother or a Py 

‘* A friend,’’ he interrupted. 
need the advice of a friend often.’’ 

Miss Lea rose. ‘‘I certainly am seldom 
without it. But I won’t keep you lectur- 
ing here; it’s hot work, and the night is 
ill chosen.”’ 

As he saw her rise, he felt so sharp a 
pang that he was frightened and tried to 
capitulate. ‘‘Don’t go,’’ he began; ‘‘I 
—TI have been very——’’ 

‘Very,’’ she repeated; ‘‘there is no 
doubt of that. You have taken your 
pitcher to the well once too often, admi- 
rable earthenware jug that it is, and so I 
will bid you adieu; we will join the 
dancers. On some cooler evening, when 
you don’t feel inclined for sensible talk, 
we will enjoy ourselves,’’ and she led the 
way to the dancing-room, with Mr. Leverett 
at her heels, rather white, and with a look 
in his clever, short-sighted eyes that made 
people disinclined for his society. 

Miss Lea danced once, twice, and then 
remembering a direction about supper she 
left the room and sought the back of the 
house. It was an order easily understood, 
and she took her way through the garden 
toward the front of the house, to feel the 
fresh air after the hot dancing-room. 
Standing in the garden, she seemed to hesi- 
tate, then turned and, instead of going back 
toward the lighted French windows, she 
walked in through the shrubbery and 
emerging from its darkness came out on the 
lawn below. At the foot of it was a fence, 
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and then a field; a line of trees divided the 
kept grass from the unkept, but there were 
breaks in them where she could see the 
fence-rails gleaming silvery in the star- 
light. She walked steadily, neither very 
fast nor very slowly, over the short turf, 
but her pace slackened as she saw that a 
man stood in the field below, leaning his 
arms on the top rail of the wooden barrier, 
watching her coming. It took her only a 
moment, it seemed to her, to reach him. 
‘*Good-evening,’’ said the dusky figure. 
‘‘The music has been delightful.’’ 

‘*Wise,’’ she thought. ‘‘Most wise.’’ 
She looked past him to where other fields 
led to the woods and on one side to the road. 

‘‘I’ve been here,’’ he went on, ‘‘about 
an hour, smoking,’’ he threw away a cigar 
as he spoke, ‘‘and listening and——’’ he 
hesitated, then added, ‘‘I wondered 
whether you were making any particular 
fellow happy.’’ He laughed. 


Miss Lea looked up at him, her eyes gay 


with laughter and bright with reminiscefit 
anger. - 

‘‘Happy?’’ she repeated. ‘‘Not exactly] 
I was having a regular stand-up fight.’’ 

‘*Were you?’’ He was not far from the 
white arm that rested on the rail, and looked 
down at it as though it were strange to igs 
‘*What about?’’ 


‘Oh, as usual, on the subject of my 


shortcomings. My life isn’t worth living) 
I must be a sort of freak. I always do the 
wrong thing, say the wrong thing, think 
the wrong thing!”’ 

‘*So a young man scolded you, too,’’ hé 
responded. ‘‘He must have a great déal 
of your society if he can afford to waste 
his time in that sort of thing. What a fool 
he must be! Now if I had a little while 
to talk to you I should tell you that you 
made your own rules, your own laws “ 

‘*That’s the way to look at it,’’ was Miss 
Lea’s answer, delivered with a little laugh 
and a swift glance into the eyes near hers; 
then she added, ‘‘Do you always wear your 
hat on one side?’ 

‘*Always!’’ He broke into a low amused 
laugh, in which she joined. ‘‘I think you 
are the very ’ he stopped and gravely 
composing his face leaned a little nearer to 
her. ‘‘You don’t know it, I suppose, but 
you are the most—-—’’ 

‘*T must go,’’ broke in Miss Lea, quickly. 
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‘* You see, a description of what I am would 
take you some time,’’ she added, smiling, 
‘‘and they might miss me. I only came 
to say ‘How d’you do?’ and ask if you 
liked the music. ’’ 

‘*T shan’t forget your—goodness. I 
shan’t forget ina hurry how you look in 
that white dress.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, you will.’’ She laughed. 
**You’ll go home and light another cigar, 
and get something to drink, and talk 
horse, and by to-morrow——”’ 

‘*All right, that’s my usual way. You 
seem to know a great deal: but, how- 
ever Dexter shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

‘*T was so eternally bored up there,’’ the 
girl went on, ‘‘and I wanted to be under- 
stood for a change, and somehow you seem 
to do it; you're quite a comfort to me,”’ 
she laughed. ‘‘I must go.’’ 

**Quite a comfort isn’t what I’m gener- 
ally called, but I'm glad to be anything to 
you. Won't you shake hands, to say good- 
night? And get them to play ‘Rosarita’ ; 
it’s an A No. 1 waltz.’’ 

‘*T will.’’ Miss Lea’s eyesshone. ‘‘And 
you'll know I haven't forgotten you. 
Good-night.’’ She held out her hand. 
It was gloved, but the ruffled Suede 
showed some of the lovely arm above it. 
He took it, held it a moment, then with 
the instinct common to mankind he raised 
it to his lips, and kissed the gloved fingers. 

‘**Good-night, my—my he lost his 
self-control for an instant and, drawing her 
so that the fence alone divided them, 
looked down into her eyes. ‘‘You are not 
my anything, are you,’’ he went on, ‘‘ex- 
cept my dream of something? I havea 
right to dream what I like, haven’t I?’’ 

She drew her hand from him and turned 
togo. ‘You have aright to dream anything 
you like,’’ she said over her shoulder and 
fled with light, swift steps over the grass 
back to the shrubberies, and so on through 
the garden to the house. Arriving breath- 
less in the drawing-room, she gave an order 
to the musicians and to the young man in 
the field below floated the strains of a 
waltz— ‘‘ Rosarita.’’ 


IV. 


‘*My dear,’ 


began Miss Lucy, gazing 
gravely over the coffee-urn, ‘*I must warn 
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you not to walk alone in the direction of 
Mr. Copeland's place.’ 

A gleam of light brightened Annabel’s 
eyes, but she merely repeated, ‘‘Mr. Cope- 
land’s place?’’ 

‘*T know you are fond,’’ went on Miss 
Lucy, innocently, ‘‘of walking in that di- 
rection, and I hear that Mr. Copeland has 
again permitted some Gipsy vagrants to set 
up their camp in the little wood there, not 
far from the road; a most extraordinary 
exhibition of sympathy with the lawless 
on his part, and one I cannot account for.*’ 

Annabel cut her apple into four quarters. 
‘*You seem to think great evil of these 
people,’’ she said. ‘*How did you learn 
it all?’’ 

Miss Lucy watched her nervously while 
she ate her apple without peeling it, a 
performance that suggested savages to her 
mind, and answered, absently, ‘‘Oh, every 
one knows about Gipsies; they rove about 
without homes, and live on their wits.’’- 

‘‘As long as they don’t live on any one 
else's, what’s the harm?’’ demanded her 
niece. 

‘*Respectable people do not live in that 
way without ties or roots or sia 

‘*‘The Jews in the Bible never seemed to 
have ties or roots and no one thought the 
worse of them for it, that I remember, ’’ 
interrupted Annabel. ‘‘But I didn’t think 
Mr. Copeland had so much sporting 
blood.”’ 

‘*Sporting blood !’’ repeated Miss Lucy. 
‘*Not a drop of it, Annabel—an excellent 
ancestry on both sides! But he is a 
strange man. When I remonstrated with 
him about his turning poor Miss Fetter- 
place out of her house just because she 
didn’t pay the rent, and reminded him that 
years ago he had let Gipsies camp on his 
land and pay nothing for it, he laughed 
and said, ‘Perhaps if Miss Fetterplace 
wore a red handkerchief, and hung her 
kettle in the garden, I’d let her stay, 
too.’’’ Annabel broke into the gay, unre- 
strained, boyish laugh that was character- 
istic of her. 

‘*How I’ve neglected my opportuni- 
ties,’’ she cried. ‘‘Mr. Copeland for my 
money,’’ and getting up, she threw the 
window wide open and sat on the sill. 
‘*How old is he?’’ she added over her 
shoulder. 
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Her aunt 
‘‘About my age or a year 
I think a year or two 


‘‘Mr. Copeland, my dear?’’ 
looked at her. 
or two older. 
more. ”’ 

Annabel faced about. ‘‘Fifty-odd—a 
little old, I’m afraid. Don’t you think 
so? It’s a pity. We might have hit it 
off together.’’ 

‘‘Too old for what?’’ There was a 


touch of severity in Miss Lucy's voice. 





‘‘Our congenial union, dear aunt.”’ 
Annabel’s eyes gleamed with mischief. 


‘*You needn’t look shocked—Mrs. Cope- 
died ten years ago.’’ Miss Lea 
colored. not the way young 
then—— 


land 
It 
women talked in 

“Tf you 
like that,’’ went 
on Annabel, ‘‘I 
shall 


has 


was 


her time, and 


look 


believe he 


been court- 
i ng you 
then 

Her 


eyes 


since 

Eh?*’ 
young 
roved rath- 
er tenderly 
the 
wo- 


over 
elder 
man’s face. 

Miss Lea 
stood u p 
and walked 
to the door. 


Drax 
B. West 
Clinedinst 


“by 


‘You over 
the 
bounds of 
the respect 
due to oth- 
ers at times, my dear,’’ she said, and leav- 
ing the room, closed the door behind her. 
after her. 
she said, and turning again to the 
window looked down the row of holly- 
hocks that met her eyes without seeing 
‘*So that is it?’’ she thought, and 
reviewed the past with this new light. 
She had a mind easily adjusted, however, 
and five minutes later was walking down 
the garden path swinging her wide straw 
hat by its elastic, out for her usual saunter. 

It was a worthy June day, soft and 
warm, with a little air blowing, the sun 
shining and white clouds drifting across 
the deep-blue sky, and her light muslin 


step 


Annabel stared ‘*Good gra- 


cious !*” 


them. 
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frock, with a little blue spot at intervals 
in the white, fitted her at once into the 
surroundings. 

‘‘T am happy,’’ thought Annabel. ‘‘I 
wonder why? I am _ young, I haven't 
anything black on my conscience, and it’s 
a nice good day—that’s enough,’’ and 
she ceased thinking of anything but the 
beauty of the scene. She walked across the 
fields careless of her direction, but stop- 


ping to look about her, she laughed. 
‘‘Toward the right or the left?’’ she 
queried. ‘‘Aunt Lucy wouldn’t like it, 


but then—it can’t hurt me. 1 don’t sup- 
pose they rub off like paint! Here goes! | 
never have seen ove in a life of twenty long 

years, ’*and 


she turned 
to where 
the road 


led toa big 
white house 


some dis- 

tance off on 

ahill. Be- 

ag tween it 
“Oe and the 
re road lay 
. fields, a bit 

of wood- 

land, and 

some past- 

ures that 
sloped 

down from 

the gar- 

‘ dens. An- 
nabel pur- 

sued her 


way till she stood on a line with the green 
grove, then climbing a rail fence that sepa- 
rated the fields and the wood, she walked 
slowly in among the trees. It was still, the 
quiet of a summer morning—a crackle here 
and there in the brush where a squirrel 
or bird moved—no voices—silence. She 
advanced lightly, and noticing the marks 
of wheels across the moss stopped, then 
stepping quietly on, came to a small clear- 
ing, and staying her feet at the edge of it 
saw the object of her desire—a Gipsy 
camp. 

Thrust back in the trees were two wag- 
ons, were tethered just in 
sight, and in the foreground were the em- 


some horses 
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bers of the fire she had hoped for—yes, and 
sticks crossed to support the black pot that 
hung over it. Annabel gave a smile of 
satisfaction. But the human element in 
it? She took a step forward and trod on 
some sun-dried leaves. A blanket lying 
across the root of a tree near by moved, 
rolled over, and a man emerged from it. 
Lazily sitting up, he looked at her. She 
was a pleasant apparition; he smiled. She 
did likewise, and they gazed in mutual 
satisfaction at each other. 

‘**You are just right,’’ thought Annabel. 
‘*How nice of you to have those great 
black curls, and a handkerchief round 
your neck.’’ 

‘*Pretty girl,’’ expressed his feeling. 

It struck Annabel that something more 
was required of her. 

‘*Aren’t there any more of you?’’ she 
asked, in her friendly voice. ‘‘I want my 
fortune told. Men don’t tell fortunes.’’ 
He took his black pipe from his teeth and 
gave anod. ‘‘Lina,’’ he called—not very 
loudly, but his voice was clear and car- 
ried. The door of one of the wagons 
opened, and a woman came out and ap- 
proached them, without any apparent 
interest in her visitor, except that her 
black eyes fastened on Annabel’s arm, and 
the girl remembered the gold bangle that 
hung there. 

‘*T want my fortune told,’’ Annabel said, 
looking curiously at the new-comer, ‘‘and 
to see your fire.’’ 

‘‘The fire’s out,’’ was the practical 
answer. ‘‘Your fortune, lady, is in your 
face, like the rest of us, but I’ll tell your 
hand if you like.’’ She stretched her 
arms sleepily, and with an expression of 
mingled craft and good nature took Anna- 
bel’s hand in hers. The young man sat 
watching them, and as she straightened 
out the girl’s fingers said something in a 
lingo Annabel could not understand. The 
woman laughed and looked impudently 
into her face. 

‘*He says he could tell you a better fort- 
une than I can,’’ she said. 

Annabel met her eyes full. ‘‘I don’t 
doubt,’’ she returned, ‘‘both of you will 
give me money and husbands and so forth, 
and here is the silver for it, but what I 
really want is to know how you live and 
how you like it. Tell me that and I'll 
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thank you.’’ She withdrew her hands, 
and locking them behind her, leaned 
against a little sapling and looked as 
though she meant to stay; the woman 
laughed. 

‘*How we live? Don’t you see how we 
live? It’s not a life you gentry would 
relish, but it does for us Romanies. We 
wouldn’t have another.’’ 

‘*How many are there of you?’’ asked 
Annabel. ; 

‘‘Kight in our family. We are all 
brothers and sisters here,’’ was the answer. 
‘*Do you want to join us?’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t mind,’’ said Annabel, 
slowly. ‘‘I’d be a Romany chal, wouldn’t 
I?’’ She smiled at them both, and they 
laughed. 

‘*What’s your name?’’ she went on. 
‘*Leland says you are, most of you, of the 
same few families. ’’ 

‘‘Lee,’’ said the man, speaking for the 
first time. 

‘*Lea?’’ repeated the girl, gaily. ‘‘ Why, 
that’s my name, too,’’ and then breaking 
into her charming laugh—‘‘I must tell 
Aunt Lucy of her cousins.’’ 

The door of the wagon opened and a 
young woman came out whose beauty 
startled the girl; fair-haired, black-eyed, 
she looked an uncommonly difficult hand- 
ful. She stared at Annabel and turned to 
the man. 

‘*Ts the chi in the field with the horses?’’ 
she asked. 

The man nodded. 

She turned and walked, tall and shapely, 
through the trees toward the pastures that 
lay between the camp and Mr. Copeland’s 
house. The Gipsy rose, and taking some 
lazy steps toward Annabel, pointed to the 
retreating figure of the woman. 

‘*In the field yonder is a chi that trains 
horses. Will you come and look at him?’’ 

‘‘One of Mr. Copeland’s horses?’’ she 
asked. 

‘One of Mr. Copeland’s horses,’’ he 
assented. ‘‘Not one of ours.’’ He 
laughed. ‘‘It’s a clever chi that knows 
the tricks of his trade; he might be a 
Gipsy.”’ 

Annabel started to follow him, but as 
she passed the woman who sat by the 
embers of the fire, the latter leaned for- 
ward and caught her dress. 
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‘‘Let him alone,’’ she said, indicating 
the Gipsy. ‘‘He’s my brother, but none 
of yours. I'll have no lady making talk 
with him.”’ 

The girl flushed crimson with anger and 
dropped a look on the woman that made 
her draw back with something of fear in 
her face, and Annabel walking with quick, 
light steps after the Gipsy as he led the 
way among the trees, they reached the 
meadow. Leaning on the fence, the man 
pointed to where at one end of the big 
inclosure a man, mounted on a young 
horse, was trying to keep him to his trot 
and check his breaking into a gallop. 
Annabel watched them for a moment, and 
then clapped her hands. 

‘*Tt’s Mr. Dexter,’’ she said, and raising 
her voice in a clear note she called him 
by name. The Gipsy stared and watched 
with some interest as the horse-trainer 
turned in his saddle, and seeing them, 
rode across the pasture toward them. 

‘*‘T didn’t know you were here,’’ began 
Annabel, gaily, meeting Dexter’s bow with 
a smile, and then seeing his glance of sur- 
prise and something very unlike approba- 
tion at her companion, she laughed. 

‘*This Romany chi,’’ she went on, ‘‘told 
me there was a trainer almost as clever as 
a Gipsy here, and I came to see the exhi- 
bition. You provide amusement for 
many,’’ she added, glancing to where, at 
some distance, the fair- haired woman 
leaned against a tree with something of a 
scowl on her handsome face. 

Dexter brought his horse near the fence 
and looked down on her. ‘‘You will go 
back through the fields, I suppose. May 
I join you? I will put this beast up ina 
moment. You are going now, aren’t 
you?’’ he added, and his eyes and voice 
were very plain to read. He might as 
well have said in words, ‘‘Don’t stay in 
this man’s company any longer, and J fol- 
low you to be sure that he does not.’’ 

She smiled a saucy smile that gave Dex- 
ter keen pleasure until he saw that the 
Gipsy was as appreciative as himself. 

‘*T will put my horse up at once if you 
will start ahead,’’ he said. 

Annabel nodded. ‘‘I shall be charmed 
to meet you at the road,’’ she answered, 
‘‘and I will go at once so that you may 
have the chance to show how much faster 


you can walk thanI can. Good-by,’’ and 
with a wave of her hand she started to skirt 
the grove, but turned back to the Gipsy. 

‘‘Thank you for your civility,’’ she 
said, sturdily determined not to be scared 
out of her manners by the Gipsy woman 
or Dexter, either. 

The man nodded in answer, and turning 
back among the trees, disappeared. 

Annabel walked slowly down the sloping 
field with her eyes on the lovely sky be- 
fore her. ‘‘I wonder,’’ she thought, 
‘‘why there are so many things to scowl 
over in this strange world. I have seen 
three very pretty specimens in not many 
more minutes, and with a sky like this 
over our heads and the grass thick with 
daisies.’’ She heard a sound in the trees 
on her left, and just in front of her the 
Gipsy vaulted the fence between the 
meadow and the wood, and walking be- 
side her, set his step to hers. 

‘*T thought I’d show you there was more 
than one chi who'd go out of his way to 
talk to you,’’ he said. 

If there had not been something in his 
eyes that repelled her, something in the 
broad, well-cut nostril, and full lip, both 
insolent and ruthless, Annabel would have 
taken his familiarity easily enough, but as 
it was, her blue eyes turned on him with a 
light in them that he answered with a 
laugh. 

‘‘T won’t trouble you long,’’ he went 
on. ‘‘The chi with the horses has an eye 
to you; and two’s company, three’s 
none.”’ 

Annabel had unconsciously quickened 
her steps; they stood at the edge of the 
road. Ordinarily she would have swung 
herself over the low bars; now she turned 
to the Gipsy and leaned against the post. 

‘*Have you no occupation?’’ she asked, 
with a manner too cavalier to be mistaken. 
The man laughed. 

‘*Not any,’’ he answered. ‘‘It leaves 
me the more time to talk to you.”’ 

Annabel looked across the field; she saw 
Dexter coming from the trees near Mr. 
Copeland’s stable. 

‘*How do you like the Romanies and 
their camp?’’ went on the man, with his 
insistent eyes in her face. ‘‘You said 
you’d like our life. Why don’t you join 
us and try it? Get the chi back there to 
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come, too. We've room in the woods for 
‘all.”’ 

Annabel looked at him. ‘‘If you say 
another word of that kind, I'll tell Mr. 
Dexter to thrash you,’’ she said, her brows 
drawn into a savage line of black. 

The Gipsy’s lip tightened in a sneer. 
‘*T wouldn’t,’’ he answered, and drew one 
hand from his pocket to show her a black 
wooden handle. ‘‘I wouldn’t get him ina 
row, if I were you.’’ 

Dexter was striding down the field 
toward them, and Annabel, with a feeling 
of helpless rage that ranked as one of the 
most unpleasant sensations of her life, laid 
her hand on the rail and vaulted it. The 
Gipsy watched her with an admiration she 
could have struck him for, but Dexter was 
with him. He glanced from one to the 
other. 

‘*Has he 
interrupted him. 

‘*He has been giving me information 
about the Gipsy code of manners, ’’ she said, 
grimly, ‘‘and I think I understand why 
Aunt Lucy is so fond of them as a race. 
Come,’’ and she started toward home. 


‘he began, but Annabel 


They walked together in silence till a 
long stretch of road lay between them and 


Mr. Copeland’s land. Then Dexter spoke. 
‘*You'll excuse this liberty, Miss Lea, 
but I have had some little conversation 
with these people and I can assure you they 
aren't fit to be trusted with a lady.’’ 

Annabel recovered her temper as she left 
the Gipsy behind. ‘‘I thought you, at 
least,’’ she said, laughing, ‘‘wouldn't 
prove a mentor, and here you are quite 
like Aunt Lucy! But I have a confession 
to make—I don’t like Gipsies. For once 
—only for once, mind you—I was wrong, 
and Aunt Lucy right with the world back 
of her. I thought,’’ she added, perplex- 
edly, ‘‘they’d have a sort of rough sim- 
plicity, but she made a gesture of 
disgust. : 

‘‘Did that man say anything imperti- 
nent?’’ the young man asked, stopping in 
the road. 

‘*No,’’ answered Annabel, meeting his 
eyes cooliy, ‘‘nothing especial, but I didn’t 
like his face, and the women were unpleas- 
ant.’’ ‘‘He can’t fight with the women, ”’ 
she thought, with an inward laugh. 
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Dexter glanced back. 
out of sight of the camp. 
more frequented now, as another road 
crossed it. He stopped and raised his hat. 

‘*T will go back. You won’t be both- 
ered now, but I think I wouldn’t walk 
about alone as late as you do—in that di- 
rection.’’ He spoke with some hesitation. 
Annabel stopped, too, and looked at him. 
‘Why do you go back?’’ she asked. 

.“‘I left my horse in Mr. Copeland’s 
stable.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she commented, with a pro- 
voking little smile. ‘*Well?’’ 

He crossed his arms on his chest and 
returned her gaze, a slight additional color 
in his face. 

‘*Tt isn’t usual to stop in the middle of 
training a gentleman’s horse, and leave 
your horse in his stable, without an expla- 
nation, *’ he said. 

‘*Not usual,’’ repeated Annabel, ‘‘but is 
that a reason for not doing it?’’ 

The young man stared at her. 
not make her out. 
him! 

‘*[ didn’t know you were such a slave 
to convention,’’ she went on, teasingly; 
‘*but I won’t keep you. Good-by,’’ and 
she held out her hand. 

Dexter took it and held it. ‘‘Don’t you 
think you're pretty hard on a man,’’ he 
said, with a bitterness in his voice that 
startled her, ‘‘when he’s behaving uncom- 
monly well? Do you think the pleasure of 
training a troublesome filly is greater than 
walking with you? Do you think I care 
whether I train Mr. Copeland’s horse or 
not? If you’ll say again that I may walk 
with you, I'll go from here to Hungary 
with you.”’ 

A warm blush mounted to the girl's 
cheek, and the strange joy of it frightened 
her. ‘‘But I won't say it again,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘And why Hungary? Is it a 
specially nice place to goto? I must go 
home, or I'll be late for—a lesson, and you 
ought to go back to your horse; so good- 
by. I'll see you to-morrow. Be sure to 
bring Caustic,’’ and with a hasty little 
nod she started up the road at a good 
round pace that soon took her from the 
young man’s sight as he stood watching 
her. 


They were well 
The- way was 


He could 
But how she charmed 


(Zo be continued.) 








THE CONSCIOUS AMANDA. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


T was the Daughter of the House who 

told the story, and in deference to 

her father’s love of comfort the little 

story-telling group had gathered together 
on the back piazza. 

John Gayther, the gardener, had brought 
a basket of seed-pods with him, because he 
could shell them as he listened; he dis- 
liked the appearance of idleness more than 
he disliked idleness itself. 

‘‘My heroine,’’ said the young lady, 
‘‘cannot appear in the first person, as if 
she were telling the story, nor in the 
second person, as if she were listening to 
one, nor in the third person, as if she were 
somewhere else, for, in fact, she was not 
anywhere. And as there is no such thing 
as a fourth person in grammar, she cannot 
be put into any class at all.’’ 

The captain turned and looked at his 
‘*There seems to be something 
very foggy about that statement,’ said he. 
‘I hope the weather will soon clear up, so 
we can get our bearings.’’ 

‘‘We shall see about that,’’ said the 
young lady, and went on with her story. 
‘‘Miss Amanda never went to sleep. To 
be sure, she sank into slumber about as 
often as most people, but when she spoke 
of having done so she always said she had 
lost consciousness. She was very method- 
ical about going to sleep and waking up, 
and at night, just as she was about to lose 
consciousness, she always said to herself, 
o’clock, seven o'clock, seven 
o'clock,’ over and over again, until she 
was really asleep, and in the morning she 
woke up at seven, precisely. She was not 
married, and so she was able to live her 
own life much more independently than if 
the case had been different, and she liked 
to be independent, and she liked to know 
as much as she could about everything. 
In these two things she was generally very 
successful. But you must not think she 
was prying or too inquisitive; she was 
really a very good woman, and very fond 
of her family, which was composed en- 
tirely of brothers and sisters, and nephews 
and nieces. 


daughter. 


‘Seven 


‘*She was a very active person, but she 
was not very strong, and when she was 
nearly forty years old something happened 
to her lungs, and her health gave way, 
more and more, until at last there was no 
hope for her, and she knew she must 
die.’’ 

‘‘Oh, this is an awful way to begin a 
story,’’ said the captain. ‘‘I don’t like it. 
You ought not to kill your heroine just as 
you begin your story.’’ 

‘*Tf you want to make any remarks about 
this story, papa,’’ said the Daughter of 
the House, ‘‘which shall be worth any- 
thing, you ought to wait until you hear more 
of it, and begin to understand it.’’ Then 
she went on. ‘*‘When Miss Amanda found 
she had a very little while to live, she 
composed herself comfgrtably, and began 
to repeat the words, ‘Fifty years, fifty 
years, fifty years,’ over and over again, 
and this she did until at last she died, and 
then there was a funeral and she was 
buried and there was a stone put up over 
her head with her name on it.’’ 

John Gayther smiled with approbation. 
He felt sure he was going to hear a story 
to his liking. The captain smoked stead- 
ily; as he had been advised, he would 
wait until he felt firm ground beneath him 
before he made any further remarks. As 
for the Mistress of the House, she looked 
at her daughter and wondered. The story 
continued : 

‘*All this happened a few years before 
the middle of a century, and a few years 
before the end of a century Miss Amanda 
regained consciousness. That is to say, 
she woke up at the end of fifty years, exactly 
as she had been in the habit of waking up 
at seven o‘clock in the morning. But, 
although she was conscious, she did not 
understand how it was possible she could 


be so. She did not see, she did not hear, 
she did not feel. She had no body, no 


hands nor feet, no eyes nor ears; she had 
nothing, and she knew she had nothing. 
She simply was conscious and that was all 
there was about it. She was not surprised ; 


she seemed to take her state and condition 
14 
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as a matter of course, although she did not 
comprehend it. She remembered perfectly 
well that she had lost consciousness as she 
was saying ‘Fifty years, fifty years, fifty 
years,’ over and over again, and now she 
knew that, as she had regained conscious- 
ness, the fifty years must have passed, so, 
instead of wondering how things had come 
to be as they were, she, or rather her con- 
sciousness, set itself to work to observe 
everything around it and about it. This 
had always been Miss Amanda’s habit of 
mind. ‘ 

‘‘Now I want to explain,’’ said the 
young lady, ‘‘that in one way it will be 
troublesome for me to express myself ex- 
actly as I tell this story. Of course, Miss 
Amanda did not exist; it was only her 
consciousness which observed things, but I 
think it will be a great deal less awkward 
for me if I speak of that consciousness as 
Miss Amanda. None of us really under- 
stands consciousnesses with their outsides 
all hulled off, as John is doing with those 
seeds which he drops into the basin. Each 


one of those little seeds has within it a 
power which we do not understand, and 


that is the way with Miss Amanda’s con- 
sciousness. ’’ 

‘*There!’’ said the captain, ‘‘I agree 
with you. Nobody can object to that.’’ 

‘*The first thing of which Miss Amanda 
became conscious was the smell of sweet- 
peas. She had always been very fond of 
these flowers. The air was soft and warm 
and that, too, was pleasant to her. She 
observed a good many other things, such 
as trees and grass, but she did not know 
where she was, and she did not see any- 
thing she could recognize. You must not 
forget that when I say she saw anything, 
I mean she became conscious of it. Pres- 
ertly, however, she did perceive something 
that was familiar, and if such a thing had 
been possible her face would have flushed 
with pleasure. This familiar object was a 
sun-dial in the middle of a wide grass 
mound. The sun-dial was of brass; it 
was very old and some of the figures on 
the round plate were nearly obliterated by 
time and weather, but Miss Amanda recog- 
nized it; it was the same sun-dial she had 
always known in the home where she had 
been born. But it was not mounted on a 
round brick pillar, as when she had known 
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it. Now it rested on a handsome stone 
pedestal, but it was the same sun-dial. 
She could see the place where the upright 
part had been mended after her nephew 
John, then only fourteen, had thrown a 
stone at it, being jealous of it, because it 
would never do any work in bad weather, 
whereas he had to go to school rain or 
shine, no matter which. 

‘* ‘Now,’ thought Miss Amanda, ‘if this 
is the old sun-dial, and if this is the mound 
in front of our house, although it is so 
much smaller than I remember it, the dear 
old house must be just behind it.’ But 
when she became conscious in that direc- 
tion, the dear old house was not there. 
There was a house, but it looked new and 
handsome; it had marble steps with rail- 
ings and a portico, but it was another house 
altogether and everything seemed to be 
something else, except the sun-dial, and 
even that did not rest on the old brick 
pillar, with projections at the bottom, on 
which she used to stand when she was a 
little girl, in order to see what time it 
was. 

‘*Then Miss Amanda felt lonely and a 
little frightened; she had never been ac- 
customed to find herself in places entirely 
strange to her. She felt, too, that she 
was there, in that place, and could not be 
anywhere else, even if she wanted to, and 
this produced in her a condition which, 
half a century before, would have been 
nervousness. 

‘*But suddenly she perceived something 
which, although strange, was very pleasant. 
It was a young girl upon a bicycle, com- 
ing swiftly toward her, over a wide, smooth 
driveway. Miss Amanda had never been 
conscious of a bicycle, and as the girl 
swept rapidly on, it seemed as if she were 
skimming over the earth without support. 
At the foot of the marble steps the girl 
stopped and seemed to fall to the ground, 
but she had not fallen; she had only 
stepped lightly from the machine, which 
she leaned against a post, and then walked 
rapidly toward the place where the sweet- 
peas grew. 

‘*Miss Amanda greatly admired the girl. 
She was dressed in an extremely pretty 
fashion, with a straw hat and short. skirts, 
something like the peasants in southern 
Europe. She began to pick the sweet-pea 
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blossoms and soon had a large bunch of 
them. Now steps were heard coming 
round the house, and the girl, turning ber 
head, called out, ‘Oh, grandpa, wait a 
minute. I am picking these flowers for 
you.’ From around one end of the house, 
which was a large one, Miss Amanda saw 
approaching an elderly gentleman, who 
was small, with short gray hair and a 
round, ruddy face. He walked briskly, 
and with a light switch, which he carried 
in his hand, he made strokes at the heads 
of a few fluffy dandelions which appeared 
here and there, but he never hit any of 
them. 

‘Instantly, Miss Amanda knew him; it 
was her nephew, John, .the same boy who 
had broken the sun-dial! No matter what 
his age might happen to be, he had the 
same bright eyes, and the same habit of 
striking at things without hitting them. 
Yes,.it was John. There could be no pos- 
sible mistake about it. It was that harum- 
scarum young scapegrace John. If Miss 
Amanda had. had a heart it would have 
gone out to that dear old boy; if she had 
had eyes they would have filled with tears 
of affection as she gazed on him. Of all 
her family he had been most dear to her, 
although, as he had often told her, there 
was no one in the world who found so 
much fault with him. 

‘*The old gentleman sat down on a rustic 
seat, beneath a walnut-tree, and his grand- 
daughter came running to him, filling the 
air with the odor of sweet-peas. She 
seated herself at the other end of the bench 
and let the flowers drop into her lap. 
‘Grandpa,’ said she, ‘these are for you, 
but Iam only going to give you one of 
them now for your buttonhole. The rest 
I will put in a vase in your study. But I 
wanted you to stop here, anyway, for I 
have something to tell you.’ 

‘* *Tell on,’ said he, when the girl had 
put a spray bearing three blossoms into 
his buttonhole. ‘Is it anything you want 
me to do this afternoon?’ 

‘**Tt isn’t anything I want you to do 
ever,’ she said. ‘It is about something I 
must do, and it is just.this: Grandpa, there 
are two gentlemen who are about to pro- 
pose to me, and I think they will do it 
very soon.’ 

** *How in the world do you know that?’ 
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he exclaimed. 
notices?’ 

‘* “How is it that anybody knows such a 
thing?’ she answered. ‘We feel it and we 
can’t be expected to explain it. You must 
have felt such things when you were young, 
for I have been told you were often in love.’ 

‘**Never in my life,’ said her grand- 
father, ‘have I felt that a young woman 
was about to propose to me.’ 

‘**Oh, nonsense,’ said the girl, laugh- 
ing, ‘but you could feel that she would 
like you to propose to her. That’s the way 
it would be, in your case.’ 

‘*Miss Amanda listened with the most 
eager and overpowering attention. Often 
in love! That young scapegrace, John! 
But she had no doubt of it. When she 
had last known him he was not yet 
eighteen, and he had had several love- 
scrapes. Of course, he must have married, 
for here was his granddaughter, and who 
in the world could he have taken to wife? 

‘*Could it have been Rebecca Hen- 
dricks? That bold girl, that black-eyed 
girl, who, as everybody knew, had tried 
so hard to get him. With all the strength 
of her consciousness Miss Amanda hoped 
it had not been Rebecca. There was 
another girl, Mildred Winchester, a sweet 
young thing, and in every way desirable, 
whom Miss Amanda had picked out for 
him, when he should be old enough to 
think about such things, which at that 
time he wasn’t. Rebecca Hendricks ought 
to have been ashamed of herself. Now she 
did hope most earnestly that she would 
hear something which would let her know 
he had married Mildred Winchester. 

‘**Well,’ said the old gentleman, ‘if 
they do propose, as you seem to have some 
occult reason for suspecting, have you 
made up your mind which of them you are 
going to take ?’ 

‘**That is the trouble,’ said the girl, a 
very serious look coming over her face. 
‘I have not made up my mind what I 
ought todo. I know I ought to be pre- 
pared to give the proper answer to the one 
who speaks first, whichever one he may 
be, but I cannot come to a decision which 
satisfies me, and that is the reason, 
grandpa, I wanted to talk to you about it. 
Of course you know who they are—George 
and Mr. Berkeley.’ 


‘Have they sent you printed 
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‘* ‘My dear Mildred,’ said the old gentle- 
man, turning quickly around so that he 
could face her, ‘just listen to me.’ 

‘**Mildred, Mildred!’ thought Miss 
Amanda, and her consciousness was per- 
vaded by a joyful thankfulness which knew 
no limits. ‘She must have been named 
after her grandmother. He surely married 
Mildred." And Miss Amanda gazed on 
the scapegrace John with more affection 
than she had ever known before. But in 
the midst of her joy she could not help 
wondering who it was that that Rebecca 
Hendricks had finally succeeded in getting. 
That she got somebody, Miss Amanda had 
not the slightest doubt. 

‘* ‘Mildred,’ said the old gentleman, 
‘just listen to me. It is a most impor- 
tant. thing you have told me, and I have 
only this to say about it: if you can’t make 
up your mind which one of those young 
men you will take, when they propose, 
make up your mind, now, this minute, 
not to have either of them. If .you love 
either one of them as you ought to love 
the man who is to be your husband, you 
would have no difficulty in deciding. 
Therefore, if you have a difficulty, you do 
not really love either of them.’ 

‘*For a few minutes the girl sat quietly 
looking down at the flowers in her lap, 
and then she said: 

‘**But, grandpa, suppose I do not un- 
derstand myself properly? Perhaps after 
a while I might come to a J 

‘* “After a while,’ interrupted her grand- 
father; ‘that will not do. You want to 
understand yourself before a lover proposes 
to you, not afterward.’ ”’ 

The captain sat up straight in his chair. 
‘*Now, look here,’’ he said—but he ad- 
dressed the Mistress of the House, not the 
story-teller—‘‘how does this daughter of 
ours come to know all these things about 
lovers and the weather signs which indi- 
cate proposals of marriage, and all that? 
Has she been going about in society, mak- 
ing investigations into the rudiments of 
matrimony, during my last cruise? And 
would you mind telling me if any young 
men have been giving her lessons in love- 
affairs? John Gayther, have you seen any 
stray lovers prowling about your garden of 
late?’’ 

The gardener smiled, and said he had 





seen no such persons, but he said nothing 
about a very true friend of the Daughter of 
the House, who lived in a small house in 
the garden, and who would have been very 
well pleased to break the head of any stray 
lover who should wander into his pre- 
cincts. ‘*You don’t know girls, my 
dear,’’ said the Mistress of the House, 
‘‘and you don’t know what comes to them 


naturally, and how much they have to 
learn. So please let the story go on.’’ 


‘* ‘Of course,’ said the old gentleman, 
‘I know who they are; considering how 
often they have been here of late, I could 
not well make a mistake about that, and 
although I am not in favor of anything of 
the sort and feel very much inclined to put 
up a sign, ‘‘ No lovering on these premises, ”’ 
still, I am a reasonable person,’—‘ You 
must have changed very much if you are, 
you dear boy,’ thought Miss Amanda—‘and 
know what is due to young people, and I 
am obliged to admit that these young men 
are good enough, as young men go. 
the making a choice! That is hat 
object to. I would advise you, my deaf, 
not to think anything more about it url 
the time shall come when you feel theme 
is no need of making a choice, for ite 
reason that the thing has settled itself.’59 

‘* *But, grandpa,’ she said, ‘what ans 
to say if they ask me? I am bound 0 
say something.’ => 

‘‘The old gentleman did not reply, bat 
began switching at some invisible dande- 
lions. ‘What you tell me,’ he said pres- 
ently, ‘reminds me of my Aunt Amanda. 
She was a fine woman, and she had two 
lovers.’ = 

‘“* You little round-faced scam,’ 
thought Miss Amanda. ‘Are you going to 
tell that child all my love-affairs? And 
what do you know about them, anyway? 
I never confided in you. You were noth- 
ing but a boy, although you were a very 
inquisitive one, always wanting to know 
things, and what you have found out is 
beyond me to imagine.’ 

‘**VYour Aunt Amanda,’ said Mildred. 
‘That’s the one in the oval frame in the 
parlor. She must have been very pretty.’ 

‘* ‘Indeed she was,’ said the old gentle- 
man. ‘That portrait was painted when 
she was quite a young girl, but she was 
pretty until the day of her death. I used 
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tS be very fond of her, and thought her 
the most beautiful being on earth. She 
always dressed well, and wore curls. Even 
when she was scolding me I used to sit and 
look at her, and think that if such a lady, 
a little bit younger, perhaps, but not 
much, were shut up in a castle, I would be 
delighted to be a knight in armor and to 
fight with the retainers of that castle, until 
I got her out, and then I would ride away 
with her sitting on the crupper of my 
saddle, the horse being always, as I well 
remember, a gray one, dappled with dark 
spots, with powerful haunches and a black 
tail.’ 

‘**You dear boy,’ murmured Miss 
Amanda, ‘if I had known that, I could 
not have scolded.’ 

‘* ‘Well, as I said before,’ he continued, 
‘she had two lovers. One was a handsome 
young fellow «aamed Garrett Bridges, who 
had been intended for the army, but he 
did not get through West Point, and, at 
the time he was making love to my Aunt 
Amanda, his only business was that of 
expecting an inheritance. But he was so 


brave and gay and self-confident, and so 


handsome and dashing, that everybody 
said he would be sure to get along, no 
matter what line of life he undertook.’ 

‘**T wonder,’ thought Miss Amanda, 
‘what he did do after all. I hope I shall 
hear that.’ 

‘* ‘Her other lover,’ said the old gentle- 
man, ‘was Randolph Castine, a very differ- 
ent sort of young man.’ 

***You unmitigated little story-teller!’ 
ejaculated Miss Amanda, ‘he never made 
love to me for one minute in his whole life. 
I wish I could speak to you, John. Oh, I 
wish I could speak to you.’ 

‘* *So then,’ continued the old gentle- 
man, ‘here were the two young men, both 
loving my Aunt Amanda, and here was I, 
intensely jealous of them both.’ 

‘**Oh, grandfather,’ laughed Mildred, 
‘how could you be that?’ 

‘* ‘Easily enough,’ said he. ‘I was very 
impressionable, and of a very affectionate 
turn of mind, and I remember when I was 
about ten years old, I once asked my 
mother if it were wicked to marry aunts, 
and when she told me it would not do, I 
said I was very sorry, for I would like to 
marry Aunt Amanda. I liked her better 
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than anybody else, except my mother, and 
I was sure there was no other person who 
would take more from me and slap back 
less than Aunt Amanda.’ 

‘**T remember that very well,’ thought 
the happy consciousness, ‘and when your 
mother told me about it, how we both 
laughed !’ 

‘**Well,’ the old gentleman went on, 
‘the better I liked my Aunt Amanda, the 
less I liked anybody who made love to her, 
and one night, as I was sitting on the edge 
of my bed—it must have been nearly 
eleven o’clock—I vowed a vow which I 
vowed I would never break, that no pre- 
sumptuous interloper, especially Garrett 
Bridges, should ever marry my Aunt 
Amanda. As to Randolph Castine, or any 
other suitor, I did not think them really 
worthy of consideration. Garrett Bridges 
was the dangerous man. He was at our 
house nearly every day, and apart from his 
special obnoxiousness as a suitor to my 
Aunt Amanda, I hated him on my own 
account, for he treated me as if I were 
nothing but a boy.’ 

‘**And why shouldn’t he?’ murmured 
Miss Amanda. ‘You were nearly grown 
up at that time, but you really behaved 
more liké*a boy than a man, and that was 
one reason I was so fond of you.’ 

‘**There was a girl living about a mile 
from our house named Rebecca Hendricks. 
She was a handsome girl, and was a great 
friend of mine y 

‘**Tndeed she was,’ murmured Miss 
Amanda, ‘and I often used to wish she 
lived two hundred miles away, instead of 
one mile.’ 

‘**T found out, in some way or other, 
that Bridges was in the habit of visit- 
ing at the Hendricks’ house, and on in- 
vestigating the matter, I was startled by the 
discovery that, although he came to see my 
Aunt Amanda nearly every afternoon, he gen- 
erally visited Rebecca in the evenings, and 
one evening I met him and Rebecca walk- 
ing together by moonlight. This enraged 
me, for he had been strolling in the garden 
with my Aunt Amanda that very afternoon. 
I sat up the great part of the night mak- 
ing plans, and at last I resolved to fight 
him. There was nothing else to be done. 
I did not want to make a family scandal, 
nor to trouble my Aunt Amanda, but 1 
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was not going to stand such conduct 
toward any member of my family.’ 

‘**You foolish fellow!’ ejaculated Miss 
Amanda, ‘to think of fighting a man twice 
as big as yourself. But I expect you were 
so excited you did not know what you 
were about, and I am pretty sure, too, that 
it was just as much jealousy on account of 
Rebecca as it was affection for me, that 
made such a wrong idea come into your 
head. But, of course, you did not fight, 
for if you had done so you would have 
been on my hands to be poulticed and 
plastered. ’ 

‘* “Garrett Bridges was a tall, strong fel- 
low,’ continued the grandfather, ‘but I was 
not afraid of him. I did not care a snap 
about his courting Rebecca, although I 
liked the girl, and thought it a great pity 
she should keep company with such a 
worthless fellow, but I was not going to 
allow any one to trifle with my Aunt 
Amanda, no matter how big he was. So I 
went to his house the next day and told 
him what I thought of him. At first he 
laughed, and then he grew angry, and said 
he had a good mind to thrash me. This 
was exactly what I wanted him to say, 
and I told him that would be a pretty 
mean thing to do, considering the differ- 
ence in our size, but if he were a gentle- 
man he would be willing to fight me fairly. 
This astonished him and he asked me if I 
wanted to fight a duel. I told him that 
was exactly what I wanted, and the quicker 
the better. Then he laughed in such an 
insulting way it made my blood boil, and 
he sneeringly told me he was a dead shot 
with a pistol and a good fencer, but even 
if he were willing to fight a duel with a 
boy, he would not fight with one who did 
not know anything about such things. 
He further remarked that if I did not go 
home he would take a cane to me.’ 

‘**Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ murmured Miss 
Amanda, ‘what a dreadful quarrel! You 
were such an impetuous boy!’ 

‘**The fact that the fellow spoke the 
truth when he said I did not know any- 
thing about shooting or fencing did not 
make me feel any better, you may be sure, 
but he did not frighten me; I was deter- 
mined to fight him.’ 

‘* ‘But what did you expect to do, grand- 
pa?’ said Mildred. ‘If you could not use 


pistols or swords, you were very rash to go 
challenge Mr. Bridges.’ 

‘**T did not consider myself a boy,’ said 
her grandfather, laughing. ‘I was seven- 
teen years old, and at that age most young 
fellows feel very manly. I did not know 
how I was going to fight him. I simply 
meant to punish him in some way. I 
gave him my opinion of him for threaten- 
ing to cane me, and told him if he were 
not an out-and-out coward there was a 
weapon with which I was probably as ex- 
pert as he was, and that was the sling. I 
had killed birds with sling-shots and was 
ready to fight with slings any moment he 
might name. This made him laugh, and 
he said that would be a sort of David and 
Goliath business, which he thought was out 
of fashion, but that if it suited me it 
suited him; he had used _ sling-shots 
when he was a boy. He put such an 
emphasis on the ‘he’ that I determined I 
would break that handsome nose of his if 
I could do it.’ 

‘**Oh, grandpa!’ exclaimed Mildred. 

‘**You dreadful boy!’ ejaculated Miss 
Amanda. ‘Iam glad you did not fight.’ 

‘**Well, the duel was arranged for the 
next morning, and I was to provide the 
slings and the stones. I chose good, big 
pebbles, too, I assure you. In fact, they 
were so big that when Garrett Bridges saw 
them he would not use them, and said 
smaller stones would do just as well. He 
seemed to consider the whole thing a 
great lark, but I did not feel a bit larkish. 
We went off to a secluded spot, took 
our places and got to work, and I found 
Garrett Bridges could swing a sling very 
well. Both of us missed the first time, 
but on the second shot he hit me such a 
crack on the leg that I was ready to howl, 
but I didn’t, and I was just about to let 
drive at him when I heard somebody call- 
ing, and that spoiled my aim, and I missed 
him. Then Rebecca Hendricks came run- 
ning just as fast as she could. She had 
been watching us, and I felt sure she knew 
we were really, fighting, but she made 
believe she didn’t, and laughed and joked, 
and wanted to take part in the game; she 
said she supposed we were slinging at a 
mark, and asked me to lend her my sling, 
and worse than all, she called me Johnny, 
something she had never done before. I 
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threw my sling on the ground and turned 
with a scornful air upon Bridges. ‘I might 
have expected this,’ I said, and then I 
marched away. I heard them laughing 
behind me, but I paid no attention to 
them, and Mr. Garrett Bridges did not 
come to our house that afternoon. In fact, 
he did not come any more. My sling-shot 
duel had brought things to a crisis be- 
tween him and Rebecca, and he found he 
must choose between my Aunt Amanda 
and her money and Rebecca Hendricks 
and her black eyes.’ 

‘**Was that it?’ asked Miss Amanda of 
herself. ‘I never dreamed it was on ac- 
count of that bold Rebecca.’ 

‘**T think you did very well, grandpa,’ 
said Mildred; ‘that is to say, I think the 
thing turned out very well, although you 
showed yourself to be a very hot-headed 
and reckless boy—young man, I mean.’ 

‘** Yes, it was all very well, and we got 
rid of Garrett Bridges. Ido not believe 
my Aunt Amanda cared very much for 
him, but it would have been very much 
better if she had been quite certain of this, 
and had admitted it to herself, and had let 
him know it. Then everything would 
have been all right.’ 

‘**T would like to know how,’ 
Miss Amanda. 

‘**When Mr. Bridges went away my 
Aunt Amanda had no lovers, for Randolph 
Castine was traveling in Europe.’ 

‘**But it would not have made any 
difference if he had been at home,’ said 
Miss Amanda. ‘Little you know about 
it. But you were my dear boy then, as 
you are now, no matter if your hair is 
gray and your face wrinkled. Yes, Ran- 
dolph Castine was in Europe, and I never 
saw him again.’ 

‘**Very soon after this my Aunt 
Amanda's health began to fail, and I heard 
my mother and other persons say they 
believed this was caused by her losing both 
lovers, and that her disappointed affections 
got mixed up in some way with her lungs, 
and so she gradually weakened and faded. 
But to me she seemed to become more and 
more beautiful every day, and I did every- 
thing I could for her, though, of course, it 
was of no use whatever.’ 

‘**You are mistaken there,’ 
Amanda. ‘Your kindness and 


said 


said Miss 
attention 
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touched me wonderfully, considering yuu 
were only a boy. But I am astonished to 
hear that my sister-in-law spoke of me in 
that way. I did not care so very much for 
Garrett Bridges, at least I could not make 
up my mind whether I cared for him or 
not, and as for Randolph Castine, nobody 
had any reason to suppose he was a lover 
of mine.’ 

‘**Well,’ said the old gentleman, ‘there 
is not much more of the story. My Aunt 
Amanda. died, and our family was in great 
grief for a long time, but none of them 
grieved as much as I did.’ If Miss 
Amanda could have embraced her dear 
nephew John, she would have done so at 
that minute. ‘Then, greatly to our sur- 
prise, Randolph Castine came home. He 
had heard of my Aunt Amanda’s danger- 
ous condition, and he had hurried back to 
see her to tell her something before she 
died. He told my mother, to whom he 
confided everything, that he had been pas- 
sionately in love with my Aunt Amanda 
for a long time, but that he had been 
so sure she was going to marry Mr. Bridges 
that he had never given her any reason to 
suppose he cared for her, which I said then, 
and I say now, is a very poor way of man- 
aging love-business. If he had spoken, 
everything would have been all right, and 
my Aunt Amanda might have had a happy 
life.’ 

‘‘The consciousness of Miss Amanda 
seemed to shrivel and shrink. It saw 
nothing, it heard nothing, it comprehended 
nothing, except the overwhelming knowl- 
edge that Randolph Castine had loved her— 
loved her as she had loved him. He had 
told this to others and had never men- 
tioned it to her! And, bitterer than any- 
thing else, she had never given him any 
reason for telling it to her. Oh, why had 
she been just told that in life she had been 
dreaming, and that only now had she come 
to know what had been real! 

‘**So she never knew, and he never 
knew, and two lives were ruined, and she 
died,’ the old gentleman continued, ‘we 
all thought, as much from disappointed 
love as from anything else.’ 

‘**And what became of Mr. Castine?’ 
asked Mildred, who had been listening 
with tears in her eyes. 

‘**He went away again,’ 


said her 
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grandfather, ‘and stayed away for a long 
time, and at last he married a very pleas- 
ant lady, because he thought it was his 
duty, having such a fine estate, which 
ought to be lived upon and enjoyed.’ ‘Did 
he have any children?’ asked Mildred. 
‘Yes, one daughter, who married a Mr. 
Berkeley, of Queen Mary County. It was 
considered a good match.’ 

‘* ‘Berkeley!’ exclaimed the young girl, 
moving so suddenly toward her grandfather 
that all the sweet-peas in her lap fell to 
the ground. ‘Berkeley! Why, Arthur 
Berkeley comes from Queen Mary County. 
Do you mean he belongs to Mr. Castine’s 
family?’ ‘Exactly,’ said the old gentle- 
man. ‘He is Randolph Castine’s great- 
grandson.’ 

‘‘Mildred sat a few minutes looking 
at the ground without saying a word. 
‘Grandpa,’ she said presently, ‘do you 
know I believe my mind was made up all 
the time and I did not know it. And 
after what you have told me of Randolph 
Castine and your Aunt Amanda, I really 
think I know myself a great deal better 
than I did before, and if Arthur should 
ask me, that is, if he ever does . 
‘And he surely will,’ said her grandfather, 
‘for he came to me this morning, like the 
honorable fellow he is, and obtained per- 
mission to do so.’ 

‘* “Grandpa!’ exclaimed Mildred, and as 
she looked up at him there was no beauty 
in any sweet-pea blossom, or in any other 
flower on earth, which could equal the 
beauty and brightness of her face. 

‘‘The pain faded out of the conscious- 
ness of Miss Amanda. ‘And this is the 
way it ends!’ she murmured. ‘This is the 
way it ends: John’s granddaughter and 
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Randolph's great-grandson.’ It was a 
deep and quiet happiness which now per- 
vaded her consciousness. 

‘‘The grandfather and the granddaughter 
rose from the rustic bench and walked 
slowly toward the house. Miss Amanda 
looked after them and blessed them. Then 
she gazed upon the sweet-peas on the 
ground, then she looked once more upon 
the old dial, still bravely marking each 
sunny hour, and then, slowly and gradually, 
Miss Amanda lost consciousness, and this 
she did without saying to herself, ‘Seven 
o’clock,’ or ‘Fifty years,’ or any other 
period of time.’ 

The Daughter of the House ceased 
speaking and the captain rose and sat up 
boldly. He did not address his daughter, 
but turned to his wife. 

‘*‘Madam,’’ said he, ‘‘I do not know 
what to make of this young woman. She 
knows entirely too much of boys’ natures, 
of love and the human heart. She is so 
deep I cannot fathom her even with my 
longest line.’’ ; > 

‘‘Of course you have no line long enough 
for that,’’ said the Mistress of the House, 
‘‘and you might as well give up all idea 
of such sounding. You can’t expect to 
know how much a girl knows.”’ 

John Gayther agreed entirely with these: 
words, but he did not say so. He sat and 
smiled, and his eyes glowed with pleasure; 
this was a girl to his fancy, this Daughter 
of the House in which he had the happi- 
ness of serving. 

‘*‘T may not be very deep, myself,’’ said 
the captain, ‘‘and I shall not undertake 
any soundings of any sort, but I want to 
say this: the next story that is told here, 
I am going to tell myself.’’ 


THE LAST ONE TO BED. 


By EDWIN S. POTTER. 


A SLUMBROUS silence pervading my room— 


The house—the night-drowsied city—the world; 


A boundless rev’rie ere sleep come to me, 


With passive visioning things that may be— 


To-morrow—next day—in far future furled, 


The best of which waits, by my will, in Time’s womb, 








HOW PRESIDENTS ARE NOMINATED. 


By JoHN M. THURSTON, United States Senator from Nebraska. 


se age the campaign of 1832 candidates 

for President and Vice-President have 
been nominated in national conventions. 
The methods by which to-day the Repub- 
lican and Democratic nominees are selected 
are almost precisely the same. The con- 
ventions are called in substantially the same 
way, representation in them is based on 
the same plan, and the proceedings are in 
all respects similar, except that in the Re- 
publican convention the nomination is 
made by a majority vote, while under the 
rule of the Democratic party it requires 
two-thirds of the convention to nominate. 

Each national convention selects a na- 
tional committee, consisting of one member 
from each of the states and territories of 
the Union. This national committee has 
in charge the entire matter of the presi- 
dential campaign, and continues in author- 
ity until it is superseded by action of the 
next national convention. This committee 


issues the call for the national convention ; 
it determines the time and place of meet- 
ing, makes all arrangements as to conven- 
tion hall and selects the sergeant-at-arms 
and all minor officials necessary for con- 


vention purposes. The committee also 
meets prior to the date fixed for the con- 
vention, passes upon all credentials of del- 
egates, hears and decides all contests, and 
prepares the temporary roll of the conven- 
tion. The roll of delegates thus deter- 
mined upon by the committee remains the 
official roster of the convention, and all 
delegates on that roll are entitled to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings of the conven- 
tion until the convention in passing upon 
contested election cases otherwise deter- 
mines. 

There is always a very spirited contest 
between different cities for the location of 
the convention; and it is customary When 
the national committee meets for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon location, to receive 
propositions from different cities and to 
hear oral arguments in behalf of each. The 
contest over location is sometimes very 
close and exciting, and the speeches made 
by the representatives of the rival cities 


are usually very interesting and attract 
large audiences. 

The national committee always requires 
that the city of location shall provide free 
of cost a suitable building and meet all the 
general expenses of the convention—not 
including, however, any of the personal 
expenses of the delegates thereto. In ad- 
dition to this, it has happened of late years 
that certain cities have offered substantial 
contributions to the party campaign fund 
as an additional inducement for securing 
the convention. The city of Philadelphia, 
where the Republican national convention 
is to be held on the 17th of June next, 
voluntarily pledged itself to pay into the 
treasury of the Republican committee one 
hundred thousand dollars; most of which 
has already been subscribed and turned 
over to the committee. 

A subcommittee is appointed to take 
charge of all matters in connection with 
the convention building; to see that it is 
in readiness and that all arrangements for 
the holding of the convention are per- 
fected. This committee also prints and 
distributes the tickets. 

The convention hall is usually arranged 
to seat about fifteen thousand people. On 
the present basis of representation, the na- 
tional convention consists of about nine 
hundred delegates, and the same number of 
alternates. Adequate space is reserved for 
the representatives of the press. Each 
delegate is usually allowed two or three 
tickets in addition to his own official 
ticket; each member of the national com- 
mittee receives twenty-five; an apportion- 
ment is made among the various states of 
tickets for distinguished guests, and the 
balance is turned over to the local com- 
mittee for distribution among those who 
have contributed to the convention fund. 
The call for a Republican national conven- 
tion must be issued at least six months 
before the date decided upon. 

The membership is double the number 
of Senators, Representatives and Delegates 
in Congress, apportioned as follows: Each 
state in convention elects four delegates at 
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large—double the number of its Senators; 
each Congressional district elects two dele- 
gates, and each territory also selects two 
delegates. It has sometimes happened that 
certain territories have elected more than 
two delegates, claiming that their popula- 
tion justly entitled them to do so; and in 
the Republican convention of 1888 six 
delegates thus elected from South Dakota 
were seated, and at the Republican con- 
vention held at St. Louis in 1896, six dele- 
gates were seated from Oklahoma, and, as 
I now recollect, from one or two cther 
territories. 

Prior to the meeting of the convention 
the national committee, having prepared’ a 
roll of delegates entitled to participate in 
the preliminary organization of the conven- 
tion, selects a temporary chairman and pre- 
pares a list of temporary officers. The 
power of the national committee to thus 
select a chairman is subject to the will of 
the convention. At the Republican con- 
vention held at Chicago in 1884, the Hon. 
Powell Clayton, selected by the national 
committee for temporary chairman of the 
convention, was defeated by the Hon. John 
R. Lynch, the entire anti-Blaine vote com- 
bining for that purpose. 

When the hour fixed for the opening of 
the convention arrives, the chairman of the 
national committee calls the assembled del- 
egates to order; the call for the convention 
is read; the chairman usually makes a short 
speech, and then says, ‘‘Gentlemen of the 
convention, by direction of the national 
committee I nominate Mr. for 
temporary chairman of this convention.’’ 
If there is no opposition, the motion is 
put and decided viva voce. Should other 
candidates be named from the floor, the 
roll of the convention is called by states in 
alphabetical order, each state delegation 
announcing its vote through its chairman. 

As a matter of unique conventional his- 
tory, it may not be out of place to refer to 
the fact that the Republican convention of 
1888 was presided over by a temporary 
chairman who was not elected. It came 
about in this wise: The chairman of the 
national committee, Mr. Jones, of Pennsyl- 
vania, through inadvertence said, ‘‘Gentle- 
men of the convention, by direction of the 
national committee I present to you as your 
temporary chairman Mr. John M. Thurston, 
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of Nebraska.’’ Mr. Jones immediately 
retired and left Mr. Thurston in charge of 
the convention. More or less confusion fol- 
lowed, a delegate from Kansas attempted 
to make another nomination from the floor, 
but Mr. Thurston, being in charge of the 
convention, proceeded with his opening 
address; at the close of which no further 
objection was made to the regularity of his 
selection. 

It is customary for the temporary chair- 
man of the national convention to deliver 
an address reciting the achievements of the 
party and outlining its purposes. This 
address is usually prepared and submitted 
to the party leaders and to the represent- 
atives of the presidential candidates, before 
delivery. Upon the conclusion of this 
address the list of minor officers for the 
temporary organization as proposed by the 
national committee, is read and approved 
by the convention. 

Every session of every national conven- 
tion is opened by prayer, thus attesting in 
the most solemn manner our national ad- 
herence to the tenets of the Christian 
religion. 

The first business of the temporary 
organization is a call of the states for the 
purpose of naming the members of the 
several committees. These committees are 
usually as follows: On credentials; on 
permanent organization; on rules and order 
of business, and on platform. Each state 
and territory names one member of each 
committee. 

Speaking strictly from the parliamentary 
standpoint, a committee on platform should 
not be named by the temporary organiza- 
tion, but by the permanent. But the 
practice is otherwise—presumably that the 
committee may have more time in which 
to prepare the platform. 

After these committees are appointed, it 
is usual for the convention to adjourn until 
the next day, in order to give the com- 
mittee on credentials opportunity to hear 
and pass upon contested cases. 

When the convention assembles on the 
second day, the report of the committee 
on credentials is first in order. 

In the last five Republican national con- 
ventions it has happened that the com- 
mittee on credentials was not ready with 
its report at the opening of the second 
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session, and a motion was thereupon made 
in each case to proceed with the report of 
the committee on permanent organization 
and the election of permanent officers. 
The records of these conventions show that 
a point of order was interposed to this 
motion on the ground that the convention 
could not proceed to permanent organiza- 
tion until the report of the committee on 
credentials had been acted upon and the 
true membership of the convention thereby 
ascertained. The conventions of 1880 
and 1884 overruled this point of order, 
and the temporary chairman of the conven- 
tion of 1888, passing upon the question, 
decided the point of order not well taken 
on the ground of precedent alone. Since 
then similar rulings have followed in the 
conventions of 1892 and 1896. 

From a purely parliamentary standpoint 
it is not proper for a convention to proceed 
to its permanent organization until the per- 
manent membership of the convention is 
first determined. But a national conven- 
tion is a great, earnest body of men anxious 
to proceed to business, and a point of 
order which stands in the way of the trans- 
action of business is not apt to receive very 
much consideration. 

Usually at the beginning of the conven- 
tion the rules of the last convention are 
adopted—to remain in force until the com- 
mittee on rules and order of business can 
report. Republican national conventions 
have, I think, without exception adopted 
the rules and parliamentary procedure of 
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the House of Representatives, to be enforced 
as far as applicable to the proceedings of 
the convention. Under these rules the 
previous question can be moved, and it is 
within the power of a majority of the con- 
vention to limit or shut off debate on any 
question. This power in actual practice 
has been seldom exercised, and when exer- 
cised has been under an agreement that 
debate should proceed on the pending 
question for a fixed time after the ordering 
of the previous question. 


The permanent organization being 
effected, reports of committees are in 


order, the committee on credentials having 
precedence. It has usually happened that 
the report on credentials precipitates a 
contest in the convention over some one or 
more sets of delegates, and this is usually 
a very interesting point in the proceedings. 
In the Republican convention of 1880 the 
nomination of a presidential candidate 
almost seemed to turn upon the settlement 
of certain contested cases, notably those 
from the state of Illinois, the unseating of 
several Grant delegates making Grant’s 
nomination impossible and resulting in the 
nomination of Garfield. 

In the Republican convention of 1884 
there were several very interesting contests 
in which presidential preferences were in- 
volved. 

In the Republican convention of 1888 
there was a most exciting contest over the 
Virginia delegation, in which the late 
Senator Mahone and Mr. John 8. Wise 
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very nearly came into personal collision on 
the platform of the convention. 

In the Republican convention of 1892, 
the renomination of President Harrison 
probably turned on the action of the na- 
tional committee in deciding in favor of 
many contested delegations known to sup- 
port Mr. Harrison. The manner in which 
these contests were decided engendered 
much bitterness, which undoubtedly ex- 
tended far into the ensuing campaign. 
When the national committee met, it was 
known to have an anti-Harrison majority, 
but before votes were reached on contested 
cases, in some way or other the friends of 
Mr. Harrison were found to be in control. 
Charges were openly made that this change 
in the sentiment of the committee had 
been brought about by the offer of patron- 
age and position, and there can be no ques- 
tion that the fact that nearly one-third of 
the membership of the entire convention 
was made up of federal office-holders did 
not tend to promote party harmony or 
party success. 

In the Republican convention of 1896, 
the seats of one hundred and sixty-eight 
delegates were contested. The Republican 
national committee worked almost continu- 
ously, day and night, for a week before 
the convention, hearing and determining 
these cases. Most, but not all, of these 
contests were between delegations favoring 
McKinley and those favoring other can- 
didates. Fortunately, however, the ma- 
jority for McKinley in the convention was 
so overwhelming that the question of presi- 
dential preference had but little, if any- 
thing, to do with the decision of the con- 
tests by the national committee; and all 
these contests were decided with such fair- 
ness and good judgment that only one— 
the Delaware case—was taken into the 
convention. 

All will remember what an important 
part the Nebraska contest over rival dele- 
gations played in the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1896. It was this contest from his 
own state, between the gold and silver 
Democracy, that gave Mr. Bryan his first 
commanding prominence in that convention 
and turned the eyes of all the delegates 
upon him as the most available candidate 
of the party. 

In the Republican conventions most of 
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the contests are from Democratic states, 
principally from the South, where the 
Republican party is little more than an 
organization, and from states that can by 
no possibility bring electoral votes to the 
Republican candidates. In almost all del- 
egate conventions by which candidates are 
nominated in states, districts and counties 
throughout the Union, the representation 
in the convention is based upon the party 
votes cast in the several delegate districts. 
At first thought it would certainly seem 
that such should be the basis of representa- 
tion in national conventions. Under the 
present apportionment it is always pos- 
sible, and even probable, in a Republican 
convention that the votes from states 
hopelessly Democratic may combine and 
dictate the nomination of a presidential 
candidate and force his nomination upon 
the states that must elect him through the 
ballot-boxes. It also seems manifestly 
unjust that a district in one part of the 
country that is really without a Republican 
organization, that does not even par- 
ticipate in elections, should have the same 
voice in national conventions as a district 
in another part of ‘the country overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, represented in Congress 
by a Republican member and contributing 
so greatly toward the electoral vote of the 
state in which it is situated. Several 
efforts have been made to change the basis 
of representation. In the Republican na- 
tional convention of 1884 many of the 
delegates from Northern states were in- 
structed to vote for a reapportionment 
based on Republican votes cast in the sev- 
eral districts throughout the country. But 
when the question came before the con- 
vention, the pleas of the Southern dele- 
gates were so powerful and convincing that 
the proposition for a change was voted 
down by a decisive majority. The argu- 
ment from the South, representing the 
colored voters of the country, in favor of 
the existing apportionment, is certainly 
very strong. They insist that they have 
the Republican votes; that it is the duty 
of the Republican party of the nation to 
protect them in the exercise of the elective 
franchise; that they are unjustly and uncon- 
stitutionally, by force and fraud, deprived 
of their vote at the polls, and that their 
only opportunity to participate in the re- 
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publican council of the nation in proportion 
to their actual voting strength, is through 
their delegate representation in the national 
convention as now established. A strong 
movement was begun prior to the meeting 
of the Republican national committee in 
December last, urging a change of repre- 
sentation upon the next convention, but in 
the interest of harmony and party unity it 
not presented to the national com- 
mittee, and it is doubtful if any change 
will be made for years to come in the 
present basis of apportionment. 

Returning again to convention pro- 
When the report of the com- 
mittee on credentials is adopted and the 
permanent membership of the convention 
thereby settled, the report of the com- 
mittee rules and order of business is 
usually received and adopted. Resolutions 
proposed as planks of the platform are 
presented and, under the convention rules, 
are referred to the committee on platform 
debate. After this there is but 
little to do except to pass upon the report 
of the platform committee and nominate 
the candidates. 


was 


cedure. 


on 


without 


SCENE 


IN WHICH THE 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE WILL 
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It is not often that a platform reported 
by a committee is the subject of contro- 
versy or debate. The notable exception in 
convention history occurred at the national 
conventions of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties in 1896, the contest 
being between the gold standard and vari- 
ous free coinage and modified coinage 
propositions. 

In the Republican convention the adop- 
tion of the gold standard plank was the 
signal for the withdrawal of certain dele- 
gates, most of whom had been for a long 
time distinguished members of the Repub- 
lican party. The scene in the St. Louis 
convention when Senators Teller, Mantle, 
Cannon, Pettigrew, and a number of their 
associate delegates, withdrew, was most 
dramatic, impressive, and, for a time, de- 
pressing. But good cheer and good feeling 
were immediately restored when the voice 
of the chairman, distinctly audible in every 
part of the convention, was heard saying: 
‘*There appear to be enough delegates left 
to transact business! What is the further 
pleasure of the convention?’’ A mighty 
cheer went up from fifteen thousand throats, 
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and from that moment the defection of the 
bolting delegates created scarcely a ripple 
upon the current of political events. 

A scene more dramatic still was enacted 
in the Democratic convention at Chicago 
when Mr. Bryan closed his remarkable and 
historic speech in favor of the free coinage 
plank in the Democratic platform—a 
speech that won for him, in a single hour, 
national fame and the presidential nomina- 
tion of his party. 

When all other business of a conven- 
tion, as outlined above, has been concluded, 
the nomination of a candidate for President 
is in order. Nominations are made upon 
call of the states alphabetically. When the 
name of a state which desires to present a 
candidate is reached, his selected advocate 
takes the platform and makes a nominating 
speech. He is or may be followed by 
others who desire to second the nomina- 
tion. The nominating speeches of the past 
quarter of a century have been notably 
eloquent and strong. Conkling’s nomina- 


tion of Grant before the convention of 1880 
at Chicago will never be forgotten by 
those who heard it; it remains a classic for 


all time to come. 

The nominations being made, the roll of 
states is again called alphabetically and the 
chairman of each delegation rises in his 
place and announces the vote of his delega- 
tion. If any member of the delegation 
challenges the correctness of the announce- 
ment, the chair orders a poll of the delega- 
tion, and the individual names of its mem- 
bers are called by the secretary of the 


THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION HALL AS IT WILL 
APPEAR WHEN RECONSTRUCTION IS COMPLETE. 
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convention. If at the end of a roll-call no 
candidate has received a majority of all 
votes cast, another roll-call is ordered, and 
this is continued until the nomination is 
made. 

When at the end of a roll-call the can- 
didate has a majority of all the votes of the 
convention, the presiding officer, arising in 
his place, announces the result, concluding 
with ‘‘by authority, therefore, of the na- 
tional convention of the party of the 
United States, I declare that is 
duly nominated as its candidate for the 
office of President of the United States.’’ 

The nomination for Vice-President fol- 
lows in a similar manner. After this is 
made, the roll of states is again called and 
each state and territory announces the name 
of its member of the national committee. 
A notification committee is also created in 
the same way, and thereupon the conven- 
tion adjourns. 

After this, the notification committée, at 
some convenient and designated time, 
waits upon the presidential candidate, and 
through the permanent chairman of the 
convention, who is ex-officio chairman of 
the notification committee, the candidate 
is officially notified of his nomination. It 
is customary for him to respond briefly at 
the time, and later on to prepare and sub- 
mit a formal letter of acceptance, outlining 
in a general way his views of the issues 
before the country. 

After this comes election in November 
—the voice of the people! Let us hope, 
the will of God. 








A BLACK RAPIDS LOVE-STORY. 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. 


N the beginning, I believe, George Blake 
brought to Black Rapids little more 
than a laugh. But the potential value of 
a laugh has never been properly estimated 
students of success. In ability to 
laugh there is real capital. George Blake 
could laugh, and well. 

The place was already something of a 
town when he arrived. The paper-mills 
had spread until they covered the flats; 
George came, in fact, as manager of the 
Blanchard plants. 

He was a clean, elegant fellow. More- 
over, he could sing; his voice was good, 
and by way of an effective tenor he 
affiliated at once with the social element in 
the Congregational Church. He entered 
into the younger life of the town as a 
leader almost from the start, for Black 
Rapids young men were rough diamonds; 
that is, rough in very truth and diamonds 
by the broadest courtesy. 

It was in the social circle of the Congre- 
gational Church that George met Margaret 
Murray; yet one would never have picked 
them for a couple. Margaret was born in 
the pineries, and a thorough Westerner. 
Her father was the first banker in the Loup 
River country—a Scotchman who had 
picked up a fortune before the Indians left 
the peninsula. 

But when modern business men took 
hold of the river, David Murray’s business 
dried up and he crawled into the big 
house that he had built on the bluffs away 
up the river and stayed in it. There he 
lived, a widower, with his only child, 
Margaret. 

It was a lonely life for Margaret; she 
was a quiet, suppressed sort of girl, natu- 
rally timid, and finding the single outlet for 
all that made her a woman in church work. 
So it was that the little wooden meeting- 
house, which looked so big in those days, 
brought George Blake and Margaret to- 
gether. George’s confident ease made an 
impression even, on old David, who did 
little more during the long, dark months 
of winter than to sit and crack his thumbs, 
or to grin, with due economy, at the 
careful fire in the library grate. 


by 


George Blake, it is true, went every- 
where; his calling at the house of David 
Murray was only a feature of his social 
habit; yet by a common and correct con- 
sent he was soon considered a suitor of 
Margaret and of her alone. 

Margaret herself was conclusive evidence 
of that. Better color in her cheeks; more 
music in her voice—at least, something 
freer than her customary timid note; and 
about her eyes something like springtide in 
a woman's life. It had come with George 
Blake into hers, and she was happy for the 
first time in an existence of suppression. 
As for George, he was always happy; and 
neither more nor less so after he became 
engaged to Margaret. 

In the spring of that particular year 
Black Rapids suffered an invasion. The 
little railroad, which through Michigan 
business had grown into a big railroad, 
had changed hands and a new set of East- 
ern people came to live in Black Rapids; 
people who drank mineral waters and spoke 
their English in a foreign tongue. Hand- 
some men and clever women who sum- 
mered with us and left with the mallards. 
Of this colony was the new vice-president 
and general manager of the road, General 


Stagert. 
General Stagert was of necessity a 
permanent resident, and while he was 


building his house on the lower bluffs, 
which was all wasteland till the New 
Yorkers discovered we had none other so 
good, his family boarded at the hotel. 
He had really a charming family; besides 
the boys, two daughters, one still in 
school, the other a woman of twenty. 
They were widely traveled, the Stagerts, 
and the least of them, I say to the very 
servants, more interesting than the folks 
who made up our town. General Stagert, 
polished and substantial, realized the local 
editor's dream of a genial fellow-towns- 
man. He: was a sort of prince in the 
clearing, and with his breadth and magnif- 
icence he fairly captured Black Rapids. 
Louise Stagert, the elder daughter, at 
twenty was like a sunburst in the woods. 


She was pretty and amiable, and deliciously 
15 
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helpless and irresponsible. Possessed of 
se much that might well make a girl dis- 
dainful, Louise seemed only simple and de- 
lightful. She wanted to know all about 
the woods; that made her interesting. 
Henry Fanshaw, the druggist, who had 
once lived in New York and who himself 
had beaued, up to a discreet limit, every 
young lady in town, likened Louise 
Stagert to a canary-bird—a figure, for 
Henry, wildly superlative. 

The Stagerts were Episcopalians—that 
could not in our philosophy well be other- 
wise. I would not say that in Western 
towns all superior and exclusive people are 
Episcopalians; but it has never been ex- 
plained to me why in Western towns all 
Episcopalians are superior and exclusive 
people. 

While the Stagerts were at the hotel, 
George Blake became local Baedeker for 
them, and with his songs and his Indian 
stories—although Tipper Fubbs termed 


the latter mere Pottawatomie—George was 
made welcome in the apartments of the 
Stagerts. 

The beginnings of a defection such as 
that of George Blake from Margaret Murray 


are sometimes difticult to trace; but this 
instance involved an apostasy of sect as 
well. George began to sing in the 
Episcopal Church, at vespers. Then he 
complained that three services a day were 
too much for Sunday, and gradually 
dropped away from the evening meetings 
at the Congregational Church. Finally, 
at intervals, such as Christmas, Easter, 
and so on, he was missing at the morning 
service; and in the end he went bodily 
into the Episcopal choir where Louise 
Stagert sang. It caused a great scandal 
among ‘‘the Congos,’’ as Tipper Fubbs 
called our leading sect. 

All little enough, all pitiful enough, 
were it not that it seared the heart of one 
good woman. She was too true, too sweet, 
to be crushed as she was like pulp between 
George Blake and Louise Stagert. 

He tried, at first, to establish some 
acquaintance between the two women. 
There was more than indifference; there 
was antipathy, born of the only animal in- 
stinct implanted in a woman’s heart. 
With George Blake in the formula they 
drew away from each other, incompatibles. 
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And, with the cowardice of waning love, 
George grew closer in church matters to 
the Stagerts and farther from Margaret. 
Ingenuity could not have suggested more 
cruelty than those first occasional lapses 
from the service at which Margaret never 
failed. The organist might fail; the choir 
might fail; the minister might fail; each 
one of the congregation, save Margaret, 
did, at one time or another, fail; but she 
was always in her place. 

It was hers to come every Sunday; to 
wonder whether he would come; and 
nervously to await his coming. To specu- 
late, when the hour was past, why he had 
not come, and to frame for him excuses, 
between torturing suspicions that, after all, 
he might be at the other church and with 
her. And to bear it all—the doubt, the 
loneliness—without the right to ask a ques- 
tion of but him, and without the courage 
for that. 

He never made a formal renunciation; 
he had not the stamina. And there could 
not be any quarrel, not with Margaret; 
nor any. plausible pretense for the breaking 
of the ties. They simply parted, strand 
by strand, in her heart, while George 
Blake courted Louise—and after a time 
married her. 

While they were being married and 
whirled over the country in the private car 
of Gen. Buxton Stagert, Margaret buried 
her father, old David. David, like other 
men of his class, simply withered and was 
blown from the tree. Margaret, ready 
herself to die, could not; she had to stay, 
lonelier than ever, in the big house up the 
river. And when her father was gone, 
she found herself mistress of a sum of 
money and a property which no one ever 
dreamed old David Murray could, with all 
his arts, have amassed; but David—this 
they had forgotten—was Scotch. 

Black Rapids in its earlier days saw 
many shocks, but never a greater than 
when David Murray’s fortune was summed 
up in the courts; even yet, in the day of 
large fortunes in Black Rapids, it marvels 
the oracles of the town. 

Margaret, with her other troubles, had 
still this responsibility to assume, for she 
was not one to shirk any duty laid upon 
her. This money must be handled; and 
to her it was only a vast conscience fund 
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of which she was trustee. It must be 
administered with care and judiciousness 
—a fact which those enterprising operators 
who at frequent intervals tried to get it 
away from her found she was fully 
alive to. 

Louise made a dainty wife. Her hus- 
band built her a pretty home, near her 
father’s, and she led the smart set which 
Black Rapids soon acquired; while Mar- 
garet, living quietly under her burdens, 
discharged them as best she could. 

As the little family at Blake’s grew, the 
benefactions grew at the big house. About 
the time that Blanche Blake was _ born, 
Margaret was building a new Congrega- 
tional church for the town. When George 
Blake, Jr., arrived, the foundations were 
already in for the David Murray Memorial 
Library of Black Rapids. Yet, with all 
she gave, her money still hung to her like 
a chain forged, as it truly was, about her 
neck, growing yearly heavier and heavier; 
and growing old, she grew a very quiet 
woman, and very stern—how could she 
be other? 

George Blake, with his years, became 
stout and grayishly prosperous. Louise 
kept ever delicate and fretful. Her 
father, pushing too far a speculation in 
the iron-mines to the north of us, went 
one day suddenly to pieces financially. 
Everything was swallowed up—railroad, 
vice-presidency, house, what not; and, 
oddly enough, his bank stock (from lawyer 
to lawyer, quietly) went to Margaret 
Murray. I had almost caught what I 
would rather bite my tongue off than 
repeat—the phrase of the town loafer— 
to old Margaret Murray; for her hair was 
now gray as her heart. 

With General Stagert’s downfall came 
quaking for George Blake. He had 
become a large owner of the Blanchard 
estate plants, then operated by the Blake- 
Blanchard Company. Louise, never more 
than an exotic, could not be persuaded to 
adjust her expenditures to the financial 
barometer. She spent still—and spent 
lavishly; while her husband chased up 
and down the country like a man dis- 
tracted, hunting for money. The paper 
industry, feeling new competition in the 
farther West, was a trying proposition at 
that particular period for anybody; but 


George Blake, with a family which drew 
remorselessly on his bank account without 
the slightest reference to its condition, 
knew for three years neither sleep nor rest. 

It was a state of affairs easy to bring 
about serious friction in his home. Louise 
was quite helpless, quite babyish and irre- 
sponsible, as always. Other people’s 
luxuries were her necessities, and her 
husband, on the sleeper ten nights out of 
twelve; a familiar figure in the anteroom 
of every bank in Chicago and in most 
banks between Chicago and Black Rapids, 
had much time, while trying to keep his 
paper afloat, to reflect on the stony ina- 
bility of little Louise to deprive herself of 
such things as she considered her well- 
being demanded—such as the usual gown- 
ing, the usual diversions and the usual sea- 
shore trips. 

Did not she, too, feel the frightful strain 
of the financial situation? Was she not 
compelled by her delicate, nervous state to 
seck recreation, if she was to avoid 
becoming a helpless invalid on _ her 
husband’s hands? = 

So, from friction to angry outburst ast 
to a smoldering discontent, fanned by hig 
pressure into a conflagration. Thus the 
tie between George Blake and his wif® 
presented for twenty years to the world §> 
an enduring one, became, in fact, charret” 
and worthless. = 

With it all came a further debasing fom 
him. His credit was worse than shak@a 
—it was hurt; and like a wounded bird 
his efforts to fly became desperate. FS 
laugh, which had served so long, gréW 
metallic and his smile mechanical. 
shifts to keep up were no longer doubtfa@; 
they were final. So far had he gop, 
that all fineness of nature, delicacy of 
instinct, were dead in him. At his worst, 
to have kept afloat he would have forged 
or stolen. 

Thus the day came—as it was long 
before appointed—that day when for him 
there was darkness everywhere; when the 
last expedient had been exhausted; when 
something very close to despair settled over 
Blake. With a blood-curdling anger he 
denounced his little Louise, cursed her, 
left his home, and cast her, so far as he 
could, out of his life. 

In his wrath, forgetting his financial 
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extremities, he brought suit for divorce. 
But in the affairs of men of large business 
this has a fiscal side. It was of importance 
to the commercial agencies. Wired from 
end to end of the state, the news became 
the signal for a general descent of 
creditors on the Blake-Blanchard com- 
panies. George Blake found himself 
absolutely at bay. He turned again 
abroad; there was no help to be cajoled 
from any one. He turned, for the hun- 
dredth time, to Amos Cooper, the presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Black 
Rapids. The president shook his head. 
The directors were chilly; they could not 
be moved. Yet he knew there was one 
above the president and above the direct- 
ors, and that day after nightfall he 
walked up Bluff Street to the big house to 
ask for money from Margaret Murray. 

It was more than twenty years since he 
had rung that door-bell. The _ pull-rod 
caught slightly in the sheath, precisely, he 
remembered, as it. had always caught 
twenty years before. The same serving- 
maid, Ellen—her eyes bad now and _ her 
hair very thin—opened the door and as he 


gave his name squinted askance at him. 
He fancied a resentment in her as he asked 


for Miss Murray; but she let him in: 
only, for the first time, he felt audacious. 

As he sat in the library—the very fire 
appeared never to have gone out in the 
grate—the room grew close; he pulled at 
his shirt-collar surreptitiously. Staring at 
old David, hanging in somber oils above 
the mantel, he listened instinctively for his 
footstep to prelude hers as it used; and 
almost prepared for a little chat about the 
snow and the trouble with the anchor-ice 
in the tail-races, before Margaret should 
run lightly and gladly down. He shivered, 
to dispel the strong impression that David 
really would appear, and to bring sharply 
before him again his actual situation: 
either money now, from Margaret Murray— 
or a receiver. 

She had long schooled herself for that 
meeting. In all those years there had 
been no glance, no sign of acquaintance; 
but with the certainty of instinct Margaret 
had contemplated the probability which 
should one day bring them face to face. 

When she entered the room, he was 
looking again at her father’s portrait. 
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She spoke evenly. ‘‘How do you do, 
Mr. Blake?”’ 

‘*Good-evening, Miss Murray.’’ She 
avoided seeing his hand; it was not ex- 
tended, but it was ready; he had brought 
himself even to that. ‘‘I never saw this 
portrait of your father,’’ he went on. 
‘‘It is very much like the one in the 
Memorial Library.’’ She made no com- 
ment, only waited for him, ‘‘I think it 
is wonderfully good,’’ he stammered; 
‘*don’t yout”? 

‘*Not so good as the earlier one.’’ 

‘*T don’t recollect having seen an earlier 
one.’? 

‘*Tt hangs in my own room.’’ 

It grew no easier, as he had hoped it 
would, for him to proceed; her repose 
seemed to disconcert him, and looking into 
her face he noted involuntarily how fresh 
it was in spite of the roll of gray hair. 

‘*T have been intending to come and see 
you on a matter of  business,’’ he 
struggled. ‘‘Of course, you know what 
shape the country is in just now, Miss 
Murray. Banks are calling loans and 
manufacturers are having a time to keep 
their heads above water. Our company so 
far has weathered everything all right. 
If we can get a little help just now, we 
can pull through and be on Easy Street in 
three months.’’ 

He paused; she waited for him to go on. 

‘‘The trouble, at present, is to move 
our surplus stock,’’ he persisted, sweating 
a little. ‘‘I have had two or three talks 
with Mr. Cooper—he doesn’t feel that in 
justice to other borrowers he can extend 
our line of discounts at present. I came 
to see whether you personally would feel 
like making the company an advance 
for three months. Ours is a sort of Black 
Rapids institution,’’ he went on, gathering 
a bit of assurance from the little plea, 
‘‘and it is by far the biggest of the local 
employers of labor, as you know.’’ It 
seemed comforting to creep in behind the 
laboring class with his appeal. ‘‘As for 
security, we can give you ample.’’ 

She paused a moment before she spoke. 

‘*What is your security?’’ she asked. 

But that was his strong point. 
smiled with confidence. 

‘*T can give you almost anything you 
want, Miss Murray.’’ 


He 
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‘‘How much money do you need?’’ 
she asked again, after some deliberation. 

He hesitated; greedy to put the figure 
high, yet afraid of putting it too high. 

‘*T think—forty thousand would pull us 
through nicely.’’ 

‘*Do you know that it would?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I think so; fifty thousand would, 
at the outside.’’ 

‘*Leave me a list of your securities, Mr. 
Blake; I will decide whether I want to 
make such a loan.’’ To a man who didn’t 
actually have any securities it was a pointed 
request; but he was beyond difficulties of 
that dimension. 

‘*You can have stock in warehouse—as 
much as you want—or collateral paper; 
almost anything, Miss Murray,’’ he smiled, 
wearily. ‘‘The plants themselves if you 
like.’’ 

Margaret, questioning a little further, 
directly and clearly—and she could ask 
direct questions—told him to come back, 
for he urged haste, the next day. When 
he returned, with more of ease than the 
day before, Margaret walked again into the 
library to meet him. 

‘*‘T have examined the securities which 
you have offered to me—at least, looked 
into them,’’ she said, quietly and without 
preface, ‘‘but they are practically worth- 
less. The paper you have listed is poor 
paper; the stock in warehouse is hypothe- 
cated now; the plants are already incum- 
bered.’’ 

He started in his chair, but dropped 
back. 

‘‘You knew this yesterday,’’ she con- 
tinued, simply. ‘‘Why did you come to 
me again with a falsehood?’’ 

He began to bluster; she watched him 


’ 


in silence. ‘‘In any kind of decent 
times,’’ he protested, hotly, ‘‘these 
securities are worth three times what 
they are pledged for. I was asking 


enough to take up the warehouse receipts. 
I admit the offerings are not, in their 
present shape, quickly convertible. If 
they were—I shouldn't be here asking 
you for money on them,’’ he concluded, 
forgetting caution in resentment. 

‘*T believe you.’’ 

‘*But there’s no chance for you to lose 
any money,’’ continued, stooping 
bitterly before the blow. He had been hit 


he 
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so often, the experience was nothing new. 
‘“*‘T know, of course, you are careful of 
your wealth——’’ But she cut him off 
mercilessly. 

‘*T have need to be careful of it. You 
have robbed me of everything else in life.’’ 

He rose, stung, and reached for his hat. 
‘*T do not care for the question of securi- 
ties,’’ added Margaret, calmly. ‘‘It is my 
funds in part which have already been ad- 
vanced by Mr. Cooper to your company, ’’ 
she went on, steadily. ‘‘I do not mean to 
withhold this loan if you meet the other 
conditions I require.’’ 

‘*What are the other conditions?’’ 

‘*You have brought suit for a divorce 
from your wife. If I lend you this 
money, you must withdraw the suit.’’ 

He stared blankly. 

‘*When you have done this,’’ she added, 
‘*you can come to me and I will advance 
the money you ask.’’ 

He was silent for a little time. ‘‘I 
don’t see why you should make a request 
like that. I’m mean—but I’m not as cold- 
blooded as she is.’’ 

‘*You have your answer. Mr. Cooper 
must be satisfied that the suit is dismissed 
before I make the loan.’’ 

He went away; in three days he was 
back again with Amos Cooper. They met 
Margaret together. 

‘*‘T have stopped the suit,’’ said Blake, 
doggedly. ‘‘She said she couldn’t for- 
give me, and that she wouldn’t live with 
me again. She’s had all the money I’ve 
earned for the last twenty years; but she 
couldn’t forgive me.’’ 

‘*Then you must give the children up 
to her.’’ 

““‘T’ll never do that; by 
checked himself; the condemnation in her 
face was too instant. 

‘*Yes; you will have to do that.’’ 

**No, I will not.”’ 

‘*T have carried my cross through life; 
it is time for you to take up yours.”’ 

‘*‘Let George and Blanche say whom 
they want to live with,’’ he contended, 
sullenly. 

Margaret made no response. ‘‘Why do 
you stick out for her all the time?’’ he 
asked again. 

‘I stick out for your two children. 
Don’t ruin their lives as you ruined mine. 
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You need not look at Mr. Cooper. I have 
no secrets from him. The children belong 
to their mother, not to you.”’ 

And the two men left her. But there 
was too much at stake to let the quarrel 
continue if by ending it the financial crash 
could be averted. It was not only Blake, 
now sullen and desperate. There were 
too many others with interests at stake. 
Amos Cooper, anxious for peace and 
anxious to escape a local storm, the end of 
which no man could see, called General 
Stagert and Blake's own partners into the 
affair. Margaret was as inexorable as ever 
old David could have been. The relief 
was at any time forthcoming—but on her 
conditions. Financial interests are a power 
even in divorce cases. Selfishness underlies 
the wreck of families and it may be exerted 
to avoid it. Terrific pressure was put 
both on the husband and on the wife, to 
such purpose that a reconciliation really 
was effected. The next time George Blake, 
more shrunken in her eyes than ever, came 
up to interview Margaret under the wing 
of the nervous bank president, he came, 
it seemed, almost unwillingly. While 


Cooper waited in the parlor, he asked to 
see her alone in the library. 
‘‘There’s no use lying any longer to 


you,’’ he blurted, under his breath; he 
seemed to wish that Cooper should not 
hear. ‘*Your money wouldn’t do me any 
good, that’s the fact of it. She and I 
have patched up our grievances—I suppose 
Cooper told you. But I am insolvent— 
he didn’t tell you that.’ 

‘*T will keep my word,’’ replied Mar- 
garet. ‘‘I will let you have what is 
necessary to tide you over.’’ 

‘*There’s not much use of talking about 
that now.”’ 

‘*Would it take more than forty thou- 
sand dollars?’’ 

‘‘It would take a hundred and forty 
thousand.”’ 

Margaret did not flinch. 

‘‘Mr. Cooper will make you the loan 
and take the plants from you until you can 
reduce it.’ 
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‘*You understand I am_ busted?’’ he 
faltered. 

‘*T think I do.’’ 

He looked at her; he stammered some 
words: she shrunk silently from his grati- 
tude. Taking up his hat, he stumbled out 
of the room and with Amos Cooper left 
the house, crying. 

She tried to grope upstairs; but her 
knees trembled and she sunk into a chair. 

Long afterward, Ellen found her there 


and helped her to her room. 


Margaret was sitting one day in the 
orchard under the cherry-trees. They 
were planted by old David along the brow 
of the bluff back of the house. Below, 
the rapids roared, yet soothingly; across 
on the flats black smoke curled prosper 
ously from the stacks of the paper-mills, 
for the shadow of the panic had departed 
from the river. 

It was a summer spot; in June, very 
sweet, and sometimes Margaret sat there for 
hours together, listening to the ceaseless 
dashing of the water on its granite bed. 

This day as she sat in the old, high- 
backed rocker, her head half reclining on 
her shoulder, some one came up along the 
path from the house, behind her. 

‘*The servant told me you were here,”’ 
said a girl’s voice in her ear. It was 
Blanche Blake who spoke. She was then 
sixteen years old, and a rare girl. But 
she approached Margaret supported only 
by a great resolution for her years, and she 
spoke with a timid note of appeal. ‘‘I 
ventured to come out, Miss Murray,’’ she 
struggled on, for Margaret, still looking 
toward the river, gave no sign of hearing, 
‘*because I have wanted so long to ask you 
if you would not let me know you. Papa 
and mama have told me how kind you were 
to them when papa was in trouble——-’’ 

Her courage oozed and she paused, 
hoping for some word; for at least a 
recognition. Then stepping suddenly for- 
ward, she looked full into Margaret’s face 
—and screamed. 

For Margaret was dead. 
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WHAT KIND OF A SOVEREIGN IS QUEEN VICTORIA? 


By WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


HE Queen reigns but does not rule. 
Constitutional monarchy reduces the 
element of personal sovereignty to a min- 
imum. For two hundred years, no Brit- 
ish monarch has ventured to refuse to 
accept every law passed by both Houses of 
-arliament. The Queen is as much bound 
to obey the law as the meanest of her sub- 


jects. She cannot interfere with the 
courts of justice, great or small. On the 


advice of the Home Secretary, she can ex- 
ercise the royal prerogative of mercy; but 
as the Home Secretary must approve, even 
this lingering remnant of royal power is 
more of a shadow than a substance. Every- 
thing is done in her name, but the whole 
authority nominally vested in the Crown 
is really exercised by Ministers who are 
absolutely dependent for their continuance 
in office from day to day upon the support 
of a majority of the House of Commons. 


These constitutional truisms lead many 
people to imagine that, as the Queen has 
no authority, she is therefore of no ac- 
count. They could not make a greater 


mistake. The Queen has no power by 
virtue of her throne. But she has immense 
influence owing to the opportunity which 
her position gives her of counseling, per- 
suading, and sometimes even coercing her 
Ministers to adopt her view of a question. 
Owing to her unique experience, her ex- 
traordinary memory, and her keen interest 
in all affairs of state, Queen Victoria is 
probably more 
influential than 
any of her sub- 
jects, not ex- 
cluding either 
her Prime Min- 
ister or her 





Colonial Sec- 
retary. She 


has become the 
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the Constitution. This 
due solely to 


balance-wheel of 
extraordinary position is 
her personal qualities and the use she 
has made of her unique opportunities. 
When, in the course of time, she is suc- 
ceeded by the Prince of Wales, a greater 
change will be made in the working of the 
imperial system than would be effected by 
the transfer of power from the Unionists 
to the Home Rulers. Even if the Prince 
had ten times his natural capacity—which 
is not small, although it is unfortunately 
somewhat obscured by a lack-of fixity of 
resolution—he would not inherit his 
mother’s position when he ascended the 
throne. The Crown can be inherited, but 
not the experience, the knowledge, the in- 
numerable subtle, invisible ligaments which 
have made Queen Victoria the living nerve- 
center of the British Empire—these things 
are personal to the present monarch. They 
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form no permanent part of the appanage of 
the British Crown. 

The editor of THE CosmopoLiTan, when 
inviting me to write this article, frankly 
expressed the opinion that, on the subject 
of the character of the Queen, my mind is 
‘*distorted.’’ As I must therefore start 
from this somewhat discouraging stand- 
point, I crave the liberty of saying that, 
whatever may be the value of my judgment 
on this matter, it has been slowly and 
almost reluctantly arrived at, for all my 
hereditary and educational predispositions 
were so much opposed to the principle of 
monarchy, that no American citizen could 
be more republican than I was in my youth. 
If I have changed my opinion, it is not 
because I particularly admire everything in 
the policy which has been pursued by the 
Queen. It would, for example, be quite 
impossible for me to use the language 


which recently fell from the lips of Lord 
Rosebery, who, addressing the citizens of 
Edinburgh at the beginning of April, de- 
‘clared that the demeanor of the sovereign 
all through this war ‘‘makes her, not an 
object merely of reverence and affection 
and of loyalty, as she has been for so many 


years, but an object almost of idolatry.’ 
Yet Lord Rosebery is a Scotchman, a man 
of the world, who has been Prime Minister. 
He is not a man given to gush, and the 
fact that he could permit himself to use 
such extravagant terms in speaking of the 
Queen is the best possible evidence that in 
the opinion of the majority of her subjects, 
she has done her queening well. 

The fervent lip-loyalty of courtiers, 
which applies to all sovereigns the same 
extravagant and meaningless expressions of 
eulogy, is apt to obscure to the distant ob- 
server the genuine service which now and 

then a monarch is able to 
render to the realm. Her 
Majesty, so far from being 
a mere lay-figure in a 
courtly pageant, or a good 
housewife and 
mother of a large 
family, has taken a 
far closer, keener, 
more continuous in- 
terest in the govern- 
ment of her empire 
than any of her 
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Ministers. Until her eye- 
sight began to fail, she 
never allowed an important 
dispatch to be sent in 
her name to Viceroy or 
Ambassador until 
she had read it, and, 
if need be, edited it 
to her liking. ¢ 

Americans have 
good reason to re- 
member this royal 
habit, for if she, prompted by her dying 
consort, had not insisted on modifying 
the provocative language of the dispatch 
about the Trent affair, the empire and 
the republic would, in all probability, 
have been plunged into war. But that 
was by no means the only occasion on 
which her supervision of the dispatches of 
her Ministers enabled her to avert war. 
In 1863, Lord Russell and Lord Palmers- 
ton would have committed England to war 
with Germany in defense of Denmark, if 
the Queen had not compelled them to take 
back their warlike dispatches and accept 
the role of neutrality, which she saw was 
the only right course to adopt, both for 
England and for Europe. If only her 
Majesty’s eyesight had remained as good 
as it was a few years ago, she would 
probably have averted the present dis- 
astrous war in South Africa, which was 
precipitated by a dispatch in which Mr. 
Chamberlain provoked war by language 
which he subsequently declared was in- 
tended to make concessions sufficient to 
secure peace. The Queen of 1863, or 
even of 1870, would have compelled him 
to redraft his equivocal dispatch. Un- 
fortunately, age tells alike upon the eye- 
sight of sovereigns and of subjects, and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ambiguous phraseology 
escaped the detection and correction which 
it would have received a few years ago. 
Hence the Queen, whose intervention had 
averted two wars, has failed to prevent a 
third, which promises to bring down her 
gray hairs in blood to the grave. 

The Queen’s position, as I pointed out 
at the last Jubilee in a paper which met 
the approval of the most competent critics 
in the realm, closely resembles that of a 
permanent editor-in-chief, appointed for 
life by a proprietary of millions of share- 
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holders, who never writes his own leading 
articles, who must accept a staff nominated 
from time to time by the shareholders, but 
who has ample opportunity to influence 
everything that is written in the paper and 
to effect the promotion of every member 
of the staff. The influence of such an 
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porary staff, she takes the whole control of 
the paper, and carries it on till her new 
assistant is appointed. Such an analogy at 
least enables us to form some idea of the 
immensely important part which the Queen 
has played in the government and develop- 
ment of the British Empire since she came to 





editor-in- the throne. 
chief, who It is quite 
has been possible for 
sixty-three any one to 
years in condemn the 
office, over line of pol- 
the ephem- icy favored 
eral leader- by the Queen 
writers and on each and 
subeditors, all of the 
who are ap- great crises 


for 
brief peri- 
must 
necessarily 


pointed 
od 8, 


be exceed- 





ingly great. 


She repre- 
sents the 
tradition of 
the estab- 
lishment. 
She is Con- 


tinuity and 
Ex perience. 
She has all 
precedents 
at her finger- 
and 
knows, 
moreover, 
with 





ends, 


she 


close 
personal 
knowledge, 
all past, 
present, and 
of the 
possible fut- 
ure, mem- 
bers of her 


most 


of her reign. 
But what is 
not possible 
for any one 
who knows 
the facts, is 
to pretend 
that she has 
not always 
taken a seri- 
ous view of 
the grave 
responsibili- 
ties of her 
position. 
She has in- 
deed been 
the one per- 
son who, in 


all the em- 
pire, has 
most con- 


stantly ad- 
dressed her- 
self to the 
business of 
government 
in all its de- 
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staff. When ~“’ 
her staff are unanimous, they can publish 
what they please, and she must sign it. But 
when the staff (as sometimes happens) differ 
among themselves, she can, and usually 
does, exercise the casting vote. In the 
times of political interregnum, while the 
nation is engaged in changing the tem- 
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partments, 
with the 
importance of 

Politics have 
never been for her a game, as they were to 
Lord Beaconsfield, nor a means of liveli- 
hood, as they have been to many Ministers. 
The Government of the People was never to 
her the mere sport of faction. It was a seri- 


keenest sense of the serious 


the matters she was handling. 
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ous business, the business of her life. Others 
came and went; she never had a year off. 
Although naturally more absorbed in for- 
eign affairs, of which she possessed a 
knowledge far exceeding that of any of her 
Foreign Secretaries, she has never been 
indifferent to domestic questions. She has 
a freer hand in questions of foreign and 
imperial policy than in home affairs. The 
latter are so much more useful as topics 
for party controversy ; and in party politics 
the Queen can take no part. Nevertheless, 
when grave crises have arisen over domestic 
controversies, the Queen has shown as much 
skill in composing these difficulties as she 
has done in handling foreign affairs. 

The Queen’s influence, with one excep- 
tion, has been uniformly thrown on the 
side of peace. The one unfortunate excep- 
tion was the Crimean war. The Queen in 
her youth was influenced by the Prince 
Consort, and Lord Palmerston unfortu- 
nately was Russophobist. She was no 
madder than nine-tenths of her subjects, if 
indeed so mad. But in summing up the 
record of her reign, the part she played in 
the Russian war cannot be counted to her 
for righteousness. Equally evil in intent, 
although fortunately not equally mischiev- 
ous in its effects, was the support which 
she gave to the provocative Jingoism of 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1877-8. On both 
these occasions, she used her influence on 
what is now generally admitted, even by 
the Conservatives, to have been the wrong 
side. But in both she was an influence, a 
serious influence, and one steadily exerted 
on the side to which in her judgment the 
interests of her empire inclined. For many 
years, however, the Queen has purged 
herself of the Russophobist heresies of 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield. 
No sovereigns in Europe are more affection- 
ately united in mutual sympathy and re- 
spect than the Queen of England and the 
Czar of Russia. 

The best way in which I can assist the 
American reader to understand how the 
Queen uses her influence, is by telling in 
some detail the story of the way in which 
she opposed the abandonment of Candahar. 
Although it is to some extent ancient his- 
tory—for the struggle took place in 1880 
—it bears directly upon the living and 
burning question of the Transvaal war. I 
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would have preferred to select as an illus- 
tration of the Queen’s influence one of the 
many cases in which she intervened on the 
right side and was victorious. It may, 
however, be accepted as a proof of the 
fairness of my ‘‘distorted’’ mind, that I 
present as an illustration of how the 
Queen’s influence operates, a case in which 
I think she was mistaken, and where as a 
matter of fact she was defeated. 

The General Election of 1880 was a 
great surprise and disappointment to the 
Queen. She was devoted to Lord Beacons- 
field, and she regarded Mr. Gladstone with 
scant sympathy. In common with most 
of the London papers and all London so- 
ciety, the Court assumed that the British 
electorate was dominated by the flam- 
boyant imperialism of the Prime Minister. 
She was cruelly disillusioned when the 
General Election returned Mr. Gladstone 
to power with a majority of more than a 
hundred. There was no possibility of 
mistaking the significance of the national 
verdict. Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in 
Turkey, in Afghanistan and in South Africa 
had been directly assailed. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s indictment of the Jingo policy of 
war and annexation was unsparing. The 
popular response was overwhelming. After 
a vain effort to secure as Liberal Prime 
Minister Lord Granville, or the Duke of 
Devonshire (then Lord Hartington), the 
Queen bowed to the national mandate, 
and reluctantly intrusted Mr. Gladstone 
with the duty of framing a Cabinet. 

Mr. Gladstone speedily succeeded in 
forming an administration. It was not so 
easy a task to decide upon a policy. Log- 
ically, of course, Mr. Gladstone ought to 
have annulled the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, and evacuated Cyprus. He ought also 
to have restored to the Boers, who were 
refusing to pay taxes and were actually in 
armed revolt, the independence of the 
Transvaal. But the most ‘critical and 
pressing of all questions was the future of 
Afghanistan. The invasion of Afghanistan 
by Lord Lytton was one of those imperial 
crimes against which Mr. Gladstone had 
inveighed most fiercely. Despite his pro- 
tests, the British armies had pierced the 
passes, and had occupied both Cabul and 
Candahar. From Cabul even Lord Beacons- 
field proposed to withdraw. But the whole 
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Jingo party was passionately in favor of 
the retention of Candahar and the annexa- 
tion of southern Afghanistan. Lord Rob- 
erts, then in chief command at Cabul, was 
also of the same opinion, and so was the 
Queen. 

Mr. Gladstone did not evacuate Cyprus; 
he did not 
restore the 
inde pend- 
ence of the 
Transvaal. 
3ut he felt 
himself com- 
pelled to 
proclaim at 
the earliest 
possible mo- 
ment his de- 
termination 
to evacuate 
Candahar, 
and recall 
the British 
army from 
Afghanis- 
tan. He had 
appealed to 
the nation 
to reverse 
the policy of 
Lord Bea- 
consfield, 
and as the 
nation had 
given him 
a decisive 
majority, it 
is obvious 
that no other 
course was 
possible. So 
Mr. Glad- 
stone be- 
lieved, and 
he had the 
concurrence 
of his col- 
leagues. They therefore decided to an- 
nounce in the Queen’s Speech that Canda- 
har was to be evacuated. 

The Queen, however, dissented. She 
believed that to evacuate Candahar would 
be to sacrifice the dearly bought fruit of 
the Afghan war. She was full of distrust 
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of Russia, and reposed implicit confidence 
in the opinions of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Beaconsfield. So it came to pass that 
when her new Ministers submitted to her 
the draft of the Queen’s Speech, in which, 
according to the British Constitutional cus- 
tom, Ministers lay down their program at 
the begin- 
ning of the 
Parliament- 
ary session, 
she objected 
to signing it. 
Her Majesty 
took strong 
exception to 
the para- 
graph about 
Candahar, 
and urged 
thatit should 
be omitted 
or made less 
peremptory. 
Mr. Glad- 
stone re- 
fused. For 
that refusal 
she was pre- 
pared. But 
she did not 
know how 
far Mr. Glad- 
stone could 
count upon 
the support 
of the Whigs 
who farmed 
the bulk of 
the Cabinet. 
She knew 
that they had 
acquiesced 
more or less 
reluctantly 
in the Glad- 
stonian agi- 
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did not know whether they might not be 
glad to back her up in her demand for 
postponing any decisive declaration on the 
subject of Candahar. So she tabled her 
non possumus and waited. . 

Mr. Gladstone, however, was on this 
occasion master of his Cabipet. The man- 
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date of the country was too unmistakable 
and too emphatic for any of them to dare 
to play any tricks with it. So they rallied 
as one man round their chief, and insisted 
that the Candahar paragraph should stand. 
The Queen, however, still protested; and 
argued—as her wont is, with vehemence 
and much plain speech—against hauling 
down the flag in south Afghanistan. At 
last it was necessary to send the leading 
members of the Cabinet on special deputa- 
tion to Osborne, to explain to her Majesty 
that, however much she might loathe the 
policy of retirement, the paragraph an- 
nouncing it must appear in the Queen’s 
Speech. But so stiffly did the Queen hold 
out, that the royal consent was obtained 
only a few hours before the Queen’s Speech 
was read from the throne. 

Her Majesty, however, although com- 
pelled to submit, as she must always do 
when confronted by a unanimous Cabinet, 
did not abandon hope that the chapter of 
accidents might render it impossible for 
the Cabinet to carry out its declared policy. 
The God Terminus plants a terribly fixed 
foot, and as long as the flag flew over 
Candahar there was a chance that the 
decision to evacuate might -be reversed. 
The Radicals in the House of Commons 
also recognized this as a possibility, and 
as they were determined at all hazards to 
clear our garrisons out of Afghanistan, 
they gave notice of motion for a discussion 
on the question in the House of Commons. 
The Queen, ever on the alert to defend 
what she regards as the interests of her 
empire, urged her Ministers, notwithstand- 
ing their previous declarations, not to em- 
barrass themselves by giving any additional 
pledges which they might not be able to 
fulfil.” Those who imagine that her 
Majesty takes no serious interest in the 
great business of state, would be immensely 
amazed if they could even glance at the 
Queen’s correspondence. She has always 
claimed to exercise the right to communi- 
cate directly in her own hand with any 
Cabinet Minister. In most cases, her letters 
are addressed to the Prime Minister, and 
these royal missives are always considered 
before any other business at Cabinet 
councils. But besides these more or less 
official communications to the Prime Min- 
ister, the Queen never hesitates on occasion 
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to write to individual Cabinet Ministers, 
in order to apprise them of her views and 
opinions. In the case of Candahar, the 
matter concerned the India and the War 
Office, and it was to her Secretaries of 
State for these Departments that the Queen 
naturally addressed herself. Her corre- 
spondence with them, if ever it came to be 
published, would convince even the most 
skeptical as to the vigorous hand her 
Majesty has ever taken in the affairs of 
her realm. ; 

No one could take a more serious view 
of the responsibilities of exalted station, 
nor could any one be more careful to ascer- 
tain at first hand the facts of the case to be 
dealt with. Her Majesty is a vehement 
special pleader, tenacious in argument, ruth- 
less in pressing her conclusions, and capable 
of a freedom of expression which sometimes 
jars upon the sensitive nerves of the men of 
letters with whom she frequently has to 
do. ‘‘She lets them all have it,’’ said 
one who knew her well. ‘‘Prime Min- 
ister or messenger-boy, it is all one to her. 
She speaks her mind straight out, and if 
their ears burn, it is well they should be 
told the truth sometimes.’’ From which 
it may be inferred that on occasion Queen 
Victoria is capable of emulating the frank 
speech of Good Queen Bess. No mistake 
could be greater, however, than to imagine 
that her Majesty’s plain speaking has not 
behind it a solid backing of detailed infor- 
mation and intense conviction. In the case 
of Candahar, she had all the facts which 
told in her favor at her finger-ends. She 
was quick to perceive the gxtent to which 
circumstances had strengthened her posi- 
tion since that declaration never to be suffi- 
ciently lamented had been forced into the 
Queen’s Speech by the dictation of the 
unanimous Cabinet. It was believed, for 
instance, when that pledge was given, that 
Abdul Rahman, the Ameer of Cabul, had 
declared he would not accept the responsi- 
bility of governing Afghanistan unless Can- 
dahar was handed over to him. But since 
that date the Ameer had declared he did 
not care a fig for Candahar, proof whereof 
(if proof were wanting) could be found in 
a recent dispatch of Sir Lepel Griffin from 
the Afghan capital. Then, again, was it 
not understood when the Queen’s Speech 
was penned that the Russians were station- 
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THE QUEEF THE 
ary in Central Asia? But now were -there 
not telegrams in ‘‘The Times’’ every day 
reporting that they were pressing on and 
the Afghan frontier in one 
toward Persia in another, in a 
way that would justify the reconsideration 
of the resolve to evacuate our Afghan ad- 
And further, what would the 
people of Candabar think of it? And the 
native army? Officers had recently arrived 
from the front who had seer the Queen, 
and whose testimony it would be well for 
Ministers hear. And after 
hearing it, would they not at any rate 
refrain from tying their hands any more 
than they had done already by making un- 
declarations in favor of what 
might turn out to be an impossible policy? 
All these considerations, and much more 
to the same effect, the Queen urged per- 
earnestly and with an intense 
conviction that she was only doing her 
duty as a constitutional sovereign to try 
the her party-blinded 
Ministers to the real truth of things. I 
was at that time assisting Mr. Morley on 
the ‘‘P. M. G.’’ and we were pouring in 


on, toward 


direction, 


vance-posts? 


her also to 


necessary 


sistently, 


to open eyes of 
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‘‘hot shot’? on the opposite side. The 
‘*P. M. G.’’ was as vehemently for evacua- 
tion as the Queen was against it, and as be- 
hind the ‘‘P. M. G.’’ Mr. Morley had the 
majority of the Liberal party, the Cabinet 
stood firm, and the Queen was beaten once 
more. The required declarations were made 
in the name of the Cabinet, and in due 
course the last British soldier evacuated 
Candahar. 

These things are never printed in the 
newspapers. Many members of Parliament 
and English newspaper editors will hear of 
them for the first time when they read 
them in the pages of THE CosMoPOoLiTAN. 
But they are true, and are well known to 
be true by the Queen and her Ministers of 
both parties. It is not etiquette to speak 
of them, and hence the majority of her 
subjects imagine the Queen never takes an 
active hand in a question of burning polit- 
ical interest. Asa matter of fact, she often 
takes a leading hand, and often greatly to 
her country’s good. 

The present deplorable war in South Af- 
rica, the Queen endeavored in vain to avert, 
not only at the eleventh hour, but by the 
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sagacious prevision with which, in 1858, 
she had energetically supported Sir George 
Grey in working for the federation of 
South Africa. In that year the Volksraad 
of the Orange Free State had passed a 
resolution in favor of union or alliance with 
the Cape. In 1859, in communicating this 
resolution to the Cape Parliament, Sir 
George Grey, then Governor of the Cape, 
recommended that the opportunity should 
be seized for the purpose of founding a 
Federal Union of the Dutch and English 
colonies in South Africa. For this states- 
manlike proposal he was cashiered by the 
Tory government of the day, against the 
vehement and passionate remonstrances of 
the Queen. The moment the Tory govern- 
ment fell, she secured his reappointment by 
the new administration. But it was too 
late. Sir George Grey, speaking many 
years afterward of the part which the 
Queen played in that memorable crisis, 
paid the following public tribute to the 
far-sighted, statesmanlike sagacity of the 
Queen. He said :— 

‘*When I was a representative of the 
Queen in Africa, I had arranged a federa- 
tion of the different states there, all having 
agreed to come into it except one; but the 
plan was regarded with disfavor both by 
the Ministry and the Opposition of the 
day in England; and the consequence was 
that I was summarily dismissed. One 
person in the empire held that I was right 
in the action taken, and that person was 
the Queen. Upon her representation I was 
reinstated. Her Majesty, together with 
the Prince Consort, held that it was 
necessary to preserve to the empire an 
opening for the poor and adventurous, and 
experience had shown that the Queen 
better represented the feeling of the British 
people on that question than did the Min- 
isters of the day. The Queen held rightly 
that the energies of the British race should 
spread the empire as instinct moved, so long 
as no wrong was done to other people.’’ 

If Sir George Grey had been allowed to 
have his way, the federation of South 
Africa would have long ago created a stable 
and pacific Anglo-Dutch commonwealth. 
The Queen, however, was foiled by her 
Ministers. Federation was rendered im- 
possible, with results which we are wit- 
nessing to-day. 
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It is possible, nay, even probable, that 
the determined stand made by the Queen 
against the evacuation of Candahar con- 
tributed to bring about the present war by 
the indirect effect it had upon the question 
of the retrocession of the Transvaal. When, 
in 1880, Mr. Gladstone was forming his 
ministry, he asked Mr. Leonard Courtney 
to accept office. Mr. Courtney consented 
to do so if the new administration would 
make the restoration of the independence 
of the Transvaal part of its program. Mr. 
Gladstone refused to give the pledge, and 
Mr. Courtney declined to take office. 
When the Cabinet was formed, Mr. Cham- 
berlain raised the question of the retroces- 
sion. He found himself in a minority of 
one. Mr. Gladstone was in principle com- 
mitted to it. But the Whigs to a man 
were against giving up the country. Be- 
sides, as a practical difficulty, there was 
the Queen. If she made so desperate a 
stand against giving up Candahar, against 
a united Cabinet, how could a disunited 
Cabinet induce her to assent to the aban- 
donment of the Transvaal? So Mr. Glad- 
stone overruled Mr. Chamberlain, and de- 
cided to ‘‘muddle on’’ in South Africa, 
hoping to find a way of escape by the 
grant of free institutions to the Boers. 
And so it came to pass that we stumbled 
on the defeat of Majuba Hill, gnd woke 
up to the discovery that if we persisted in 
crushing the Transvaal, we should lose 
South Africa. Then came the surrender 
of the country, a surrender which, in the 
circumstances, was naturally regarded as a 
disgrace. The disgrace consisted in sur- 
rendering, under menace and after defeat, 
a territory which we ought never to have 
taken, and which we ought to have sur- 
rendered honorably as soon as the Liberals 
took office. All the subsequent blunderings 
and butcheries would, however, have been 
averted if forty years ago the Queen’s counsel 
had prevailed and Sir George Grey had been 
allowed to federate South Africa under the 
British flag.* 

The part played by the Queen in main- 
taining a high standard of morality in her 
court is so universally recognized that it 
need only be referred to as one of the least 
of the services which Victoria has rendered 
to the realm. Much less generally known, 
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and therefore much less widely appreci- 
ated, is the extent to which she has kept 
the whole of her empire in hand. By con- 
stantly keeping in touch, by personal inter- 
course and by frequent correspondence, 
with all those who stand for England over- 
sea, she has done more to give a sense of 
unity to the heterogeneous collection of 
miscellaneous territories which we call our 
empire, than can easily be realized. No 
important Governor departs for his colony 
without a personal interview with the 
Queen. All our Proconsuls report to her 
personally. She sees all the Ambassadors, 
and many of them, besides their official 
dispatches, write constantly long private 
reports to their royal mistress. Her cor- 
respondence with the sovereigns of Europe 
has never been intermitted. The King of 
Belgium has never allowed one Sunday to 
pass since he came to the throne that he 
has not written a letter to the Queen. 
Other and more important sovereigns, 
altnough not quite such constant corre- 
spondents, nevertheless write confidentially 
to her whenever important affairs are to 
be settled, as they would not write to any 
one outside the royal caste. The Queen 
has kept herself posted by continuous per- 
sonal intercourse with all the ablest of her 
subjects, as well as the sovereigns and 


ambassadors of foreign powers. At this 
moment, although she has passed her 
eightieth year, and her eyes are dim with 
age, she has preserved unimpaired her 
mental faculties, and has displayed a cour- 
age, a composure and a resource which 
have put her councillors to shame. 

The loyalty of the Queen to those who 
serve her has been conspicuously manifested 
since the war began. She did not like the 
war. But when it was begun, she threw 
herself into the task of waging it with an 
energy that surprised every one. Her calm 
composure under the cruel defeats inflicted 
upon British arms was as a tonic to her 
advisers, while her loyalty to General 
Buller baffled all the attacks which are 
made upon unsuccessful generals. Lord 
Rosebery, in enumerating the gains of 
Britain from this war, gave the first place 
to the effect which it had upon the position 
of the Queen. He said :— 

‘*We have to remember what we have 
gained, and what we have to gain, at 
home. In the first place, I think of the 
appearance of our Sovereign, the demeanor 
of our Sovereign, all through this war; the 
countless incidents in which she has shone 
in her venerable old age; her identity with 
the feelings of the humblest of her people 
in this war; her Christmas-tree in her hall 
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at Windsor, over which she presided with 
the families and children of our Guards- 
men; her visit to London—all showing that 
in the hour of stress she wished to show 
herself with her people in the capital of 
her empire—her order that that silly 
question should cease to be a question at 
all, and that it should be worn, not asa 
sort of political vegetable, but as an em- 
blem and as a recollection of the glories of 
our Irish troops in this war; and last of 
all, and most recent of all, her visit to 
Ireland at this time.’’ 

It was certainly much to be desired that 
the emergence of the Queen from her retire- 
ment should have been prompted by some 
worthier motive than to support an unjust 
war. But the universal acclaim with which 
her appearance has been received, even by 
those who most dislike the war, is a signif- 
icant commentary upon the hold which the 
Queen has upon the allegiance of her 
people. 

The visit to Ireland was due to the 
Queen’s own personal initiative. It is 
belated, no doubt. If the Queen had 
visited Ireland every year, instead of al- 
lowing thirty-nine years to elapse during 
which she has never once set foot in the 
Emerald Isle,-the Irish problem would to- 
day have been much less difficult. What 
is wanted in the government of nations is 
more of kindly, human, intelligent sym- 
pathy, and it is a mournful illustration of 
the scant wisdom with which the world is 
governed, that the English should have 
made so little use of the royal instrument 
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that lay ready to their hand for infusing 
some humanity and intelligence into their 
Irish administration. That at the eleventh 
hour the aged Queen should herself have 
waked up to the need for a more sympa- 
thetic treaiment of her Irish subjects, is a 
matter of universal congratulation. 

To sum up the whole matter, I venture 
to submit that although I have made no 
attempt to claim for the Queen the posses- 
sion of infallible wisdom or of political 
sagacity beyond that of other mortals, I 
may modestly claim to have shown that the 
Queen is a sovereign who brings to the 
discharge of the responsible duties of her 
exalted position, a keen political instinct 
which, combined with a deep sense of her 
obligations, impels her to take an active 
part in the handling of all the great ques- 
tions of state. Anything farther removed 
than the Queen from a mere royal puppet, 
immersed in trivialities of etiquette and 
pageantry, can hardly be imagined. She 
may not be, as the present Czar affirmed, 
‘*the greatest statesman in Europe,’’ but 
among all contemporary sovereigns and 
statesmen you may search in vain for any 
one who possesses to the same extent im- 
mense experience, unfailing memory, steady 
judgment, unwearying industry, and in- 
tense consciousness of personal responsi- 
bility. These qualities combined in Queen 
Victoria, have given her a position of in- 
fluence in the British Empire of to-day 
which, although purely personal, could 
never have been wielded by any woman if 
she had not inherited a throne. 
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By HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS. 


On, the glint of a white, white wing 
On its native skies! 

And it’s “ Earth is an alien thing” 
Where the sea-mew flies. 


Oh, the grace of the winds that fling 
Your fears in your teeth! 

And it’s “Earth is a sordid thing” 
With the seas beneath. 


Oh, the guerdon of hopes that sing 
All the long night through ! 


And it’s “Earth’s a forgotten thing 


” 


When I dream of you. 
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By WARREN B. HUTCHINSON. 


“THE practice of my profession—I am a 

patent lawyer—certainly brings me 
in contact with more minds of a crotchety 
nature than it is the lot of the average 
man to encounter, and this, perhaps, has in- 
clined me a little to the belief that every 


one of us is more or less insane on some 
subject. Business instinct, however, has 
taught me to meet all inventors with a 


grave face, even when their ideas seem 
ridiculous, for even the most unpromising 
client may possess something of value from 
both a financial and a scientific point of 
view. 

With all my experience I should scarcely 
have classed as unpromising the man who 
followed upon the office-boy’s appearance 
in my private room with the card of 
‘*Mr. John Robertson,’’ one afternoon not 
long ago. 

He was a fine-looking man, about forty, 
with big eyes placed wide apart, a light 
mustache, and well dressed; his manners 
were easy and his appearance was that of a 
prosperous professional man. This rather 
threw me off my guard. 

‘*You have been recommended to me,’’ 
he began at once, ‘‘as a lawyer capable of 
handling an important matter, and discreet 
enough to keep it absolutely quiet for the 
present. I know you-must be pestered by 
cranks and my discovery will seem so non- 
sensical to you, if described, that I pro- 
pose to give an ocular demonstration before 
going deep into the matter. Now,’’ he 
continued, and he looked larger than ever, 
‘*T suppose you see me?”’ 

I replied that I was quite sure of it. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘you only think you 
see me,’’ and with that he began to fade 
from sight and was soon lost to view. 

I do not think that I was frightened, 
but I certainly felt queer. I sat staring at 
the spot where he had been and concluded 
that I must have fallen asleep and been 
dreaming. I looked out of the window 
and even got out of my seat to assure 
myself that I was awake. I do not believe 
in ghosts, and if I had seen one it was 
certainly very human and mortal. All 
sorts of fantastic ideas ran through my 


head in the moment I stood there with my 
scattering hairs on end, and I cannot say 
that I felt reassured when the voice of 
Robertson said, ‘‘Now I suppose you will 
admit that you only thought you saw me.’’ 
I managed to say that I would admit any- 
thing, but he continued, ‘‘ Just come over 
to where I am sitting and take hold of me 
and you will see that there is nothing 
spiritual about me.”’ 

Of course it was foolish, but nothing 
would have persuaded me to make the at- 
tempt. His voice, however, sounded 
earthly and normal, and he said: 

‘*Well, if you have no objection, I will 
try to take hold of you, but unfortunately, 
while I have perfected my invention to the 
extent of making myself invisible, it also 
prevents me from seeing clearly.*’ 

With that I heard him get up and 
knew he was groping like a blind man for 
me, and presently the dim outline of a hand 
seemed to come from nowhere and take 
hold of my coat. I confess that I felt like 
jumping out of the window and I know 
I trembled like a leaf. 

Gradually Robertson began to reappear, 
and in a minute or two I beheld his form 
once more in the flesh. 

I sank exhausted into 
waited for him to speak. 

He began precisely as if he had just ex- 
plained a new sewing-machine, and in the 
oft-heard ‘‘ Well, what do you think of my 
discovery?’’ I was wondering at him, and 


my chair, and 


said as much. He laughed, as he con- 
tinued : 
‘*You are the first person to whom I 


have really shown my discovery, and you 
will shortly see that, like most important 
discoveries and inventions, it is so simple 
that I wonder it has not been known for 
ages. I did try it on my wife, but she 
went into hysterics, and I doubt if I ever 
regain my wonted place in her esteem till 
the invention is known and used by others. 
It is not entirely perfected yet, but the 
principle is that I am made invisible and 
also prevented from seeing people, yet I 
get glimpses of things which would never 


be seen by mortal vision. I wish now to 
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find out if my discovery is patentable, 
and if it is advisable to patent it. I 
know that many great discoveries do not 
prove rcmunerative, and I come for advice 
as to how mine can be made profitable. 
I hope through you to get men and money 
to patent and exploit it. Now, to satisfy 
you that I am neither angel nor devil, 
but a plain citizen of good character, I 
will say that I am principal of the high 
school at Grassville, and have been for 
the last five years. I refer you to the 
postmaster there, also to J. B. Hampton, 
Superintendent of Schools, and the Rev. 
Alfred Goodfellow, to verify my _ state- 
ments.”’ 

He paused. ‘‘ You have shown me,”’ said 
I, ‘‘that you can make yourself invisible; 
now please explain how you do it.”’ 

‘*You will pardon me,’’ he replied, ‘‘but 
I wish you first to look me up and see 
that Iam what I represent myself to be. 
I think the matter is of such importance 
that we should work together with mutual 
confidence. I have already satisfied myself 
as to you, and if you think it worth while, 
I wish you would take time to do this, 
and make another appointment.”’ 

‘*Very well. I certainly am interested 
in your invention. Suppose you come 
here at—let me see, to-day is Tuesday— 
say ten o’clock Saturday. Will that suit 
you?”’ 

‘Perfectly; and then we will go to the 
bottom of the matter.’’ 

He departed, and left me in a strange 
state. 

As he went away, the boy advised me 
that Mr. Dupuy had been waiting a long 
time to see me. I had been owing Dupuy 
a matter of three hundred dollars for a 
year, and he was getting importunate. The 
value of Robertson’s invention at once ap- 
pealed to me as it had not done before. I 
meant to pay Dupuy, but was not able. I 
dreaded to be dunned, particularly as I had 
promised repeatedly to pay, but I had a 
bright idea which I thought would relieve 
me of Dupuy till I could pull myself to- 
gether financially, and I got rid of him 
after a short interview in which I promised 
a check in full if he would come back the 
following Saturday morning at ten. 

Next day I went to Grassville, half ex- 
pecting to find that Robertson was un- 


known, but learned that he was a staid, 
respectable citizen who was well known 
and had made no miraculous disappear- 
ances. 

I neglected everything for the next 
two days and anxiously waited for Satur- 
day and Robertson. 

He was as punctual as the day. Dupuy 
was on hand, too. They came in together. 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Robertson,’’ said 
I, as they entered. ‘‘I am glad to say 
that I find you are of the earth, earthy."’ 

‘*Good; then there is no earthly reason 
why we should not get down to business.’’ 

‘*T will see you presently, Dupuy; have 
a chair,’’ I called, as the door of my pri- 
vate office closed behind Robertson and 
myself. 

‘*Mr. Robertson,’’ I began, ‘‘you will 
excuse the digression, but would it be pos- 
sible to make me disappear before the eyes 
of that man outside? There are particular 
reasons why I should like to do this.’’ 

‘*If you think it advisable to let any one 
see what we can do before protecting the 
invention, yes.’’ 

‘*Well, I can guarantee that no harm 
will come of it, for Dupuy could learn 
nothing of the invention, and he would 
never dare mention what he sees, or rather 
doesn’t see, for he knows any one to 
whom he repeated it would say he was 
drunk or crazy.”’ 

‘‘All right, then; I expected that you 
would wish to experiment a little, and so 
brought along a duplicate apparatus which 
I can attach to you and operate from a bulb 
in my pocket; or, if you prefer, I will 
apply the attachment to you, connect yours 
with mine, and we will both vanish.’’ 

‘*Very well, let us both disappear, and I 
will wager that there will be a third dis- 
appearance without the use of your ap- 
paratus.”’ 

Robertson opened a small bag which he 
had brought and took out several loops of 
insulated wire provided with 
fine projections. 

‘‘T shall have to attach these tempora- 
rily,’’ he said. ‘*They may be seen, but 
will be bardly noticed. You do not see 
anything unusual about me, for I have 
the attachments inside my clothing, but 
the points project through slightly.’’ 

He quickly fitted a loop to each of my 
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trouser-legs near the bottom, another 
around my waist, and another to my coat- 
collar. I began to have an inkling of how 
the trick was done. He then connected 
wires to the several loops and to some 
parts of his own harness, and placed him- 
self so that I was between him and the door. 

‘‘T am ready now,’’ he said, ‘‘but will 
try it and see if everything is all right,’’ 
and immediately I was enveloped in a cyl- 
inder of light through which I could not 
see. The sensation was peculiar, but mo- 
mentary, as soon as he permitted normal 
conditions to obtain. 

‘*‘Now, when shall we obliterate our- 
selves?’’ he said. 

‘*Can you do it rather slowly?’’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ 

‘*Then as soon as Dupuy comes in and I 
begin to speak to him, let us fade out 
gradually. Are you ready?’’ 

Ta 

I signaled the boy. 
Dupuy in.”’’ 

Dupuy seated himself and I said: ‘‘I 
believe it is three hundred and ten dollars 
that Iowe you. Am right?’’ 

As I said the last three words, Dupuy, 
who had been fading, disappeared from 
my sight. I shall never forget the last 
glimpse I had of him as he sat there before 
me bolt upright, his eyes distended, his 
mouth open, his hair on end. Before I 
could begin speaking, I heard the door 
jerked open and knew that he had fled. 
I called after him, but he had left the 
office. 

About a week after this incident, I saw 
him coming down Broadway, but when he 
saw me he bolted across the street. I am 
quite sure he has never mentioned what 
occurred, and do not believe he could be 
induced to come near me. I have since 
sent him a check. 

I was mean enough to stand off several 
troublesome creditors in this way, but I 
have since paid them all. It was my only 
recourse, and it was well for them, for it 
gave me an opportunity to get my affairs 
in better condition and to pay them all in 
full. I have never heard that any of them 
ever mentioned what happened and I know 
that none of them has mentioned it to me. 

As soon as Dupuy had gone, Robertson 
turned off the current—for .by this time I 
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understood that it was an electric phenom- 
enon—and we were together in the room 
again. I stepped to the door and asked 
the boy if Dupuy had left. With a very 
peculiar expression upon his face, he re- 
marked that the gentleman had fairly run 
through the room only a moment before. 

I now took up the matter with Robert- 
son and suggested that it might be well for 
him to explain the invention, or discovery. 

‘*Well,’’ said Robertson, ‘‘I make no 
pretense of being an expert on matters relat- 
ing to vision, but I have accepted the 
theory advanced by some that light-waves 
travel in a series of electrical impulses or 
oscillations, in a way similar to that in 
which sound is transmitted. Knowing 
how the transmission of sound can be pre- 
vented from going any great distance by 
simply making a break in the medium, it 
occurred to me that if I could polarize or 
deflect light-waves or -oscillations, I should 
make myself invisible. I knew just enough 
about electricity to understand that it fol- 
lows, like water, the easiest course, and 
therefore that if I could produce an electric 
current or currents of greater strength than 
that carrying the light-waves, and in a 
direction at an angle to the rays of light, 
such rays would therefore be deflected and 
my object attained. 

‘The next step was, of course, to pro- 
vide a medium by which the transverse 
electric currents could be produced. From 
reading of the experiments in wireless 
telegraphy, I found that electric impulses 
could be made to travel through the air, 
and I first tried to make the current pass 
between terminals placed above and below 
my face, thinking that I might obtain the 
desired effect, but the result was disap- 
pointing. I then conceived the idea of 
providing a volatile and easily projected 
conductor which would serve as a medium 
to carry the transverse currents, and after 
long experiments I succeeded in discover- 
ing such a substance. The rest was easy. 
I, as you see, simply provide small loops, 
which, however, are hollow and which are 
insulated. They are fastened to my cloth- 
ing at suitable intervals and the projections 
which you have noticed serve as electrical 
conductors and are also little jets through 
which my volatile conductor is forced. In 
my pockets are two small storage-batteries 
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which can be connected with the several 
loops, and I also have a rubber vessel con- 
taining a conductor and an ordinary col- 
lapsible bulb for forcing the conductor 
through minute flexible tubes to the loops 
and out through the jets. The pressure 
from the bulb serves also to work the 
switch for turning on and off the current, 
and the nature of the volatile conductor is 
such that it does not at once mingle with 
the air, and so by keeping a fine spray of 
this material about my person, I become 
incased, as it were, in a mist, which also 
carries the electrical currents and these 
deflect the electric light pulsations, thus 
obscuring me; but the light is not shut 
out, and as you have seen, I appear to be 
contained in a translucent cylinder when 
the currents are on. So much for the 
mechanical part of the invention.’’ 

Robertson then proceeded to explain the 
nature of the volatile conductor, but I am 
not at present at liberty to make it public, 
for reasons which will hereafter appear. 

‘*Now,’’ said he, resuming, ‘‘if this is 
patentable, it seems to me it should be 
patented all over the world, which will 
take a good deal of money, and besides I 
wish to carry on further experiments, be- 
cause, as I intimated to you the other day, 
I find that under certain conditions I see 
things when my invention is in use which 
nobody would ever see with the human eye- 
sight, and about which I do not wish to 
talk much until I have given you the op- 
portunity to see them. What do you think 
about the whole thing?’’ 

‘*There can,’’ I replied, ‘‘be no question 
that your invention is new, and also that 
it possesses a good deal of utility; but I 
have some doubts about the advisability of 
patenting if, and I question also whether 
the Patent Office or the courts would 
permit or sustain a patent for the inven- 
tion.’’ 

‘* What possible objection can there be?’’ 

‘‘Simply upon the ground that it 
would be against public policy. Of 
course, it has already occurred to you that 
if this were known to a certain extent, it 
would prove a boon for fake mediums, who 
would be giving materializing séances and 
rob the public of its money. The thief 
could pick a pocket and immediately pass 
from sight. The murderer could easily 
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escape. In fact, it would give criminals 
immunity from arrest.’ 

Robertson’s face fell, and I could see that 
he doubted the probability of making 
much money out of the invention, but I 
continued : 

‘*There is, however, another side to the 
question, and it seems to me that you can 
get all the fame and we can get all the 
money desired without the protection of 
the Patent Office. Instead of making the 
invention a cloak for criminals, it could be 
used by government officers to ferret out 
crimes. If it were kept secret and used 
solely by the government, who could have 
the conductor made by only a few trusted 
people, it would enable the United States 
Army to march unseen to victory, for I 
take it that the obscurity of the individual 
can be overcome sufficiently to permit him 
to move, at least when properly guided. 
I see no reason why the principle cannot 
be applied to naval and other vessels, so 
that, when beset by the enemy, the vessel 
could be made invisible. In fact, the 
secret employment of this invention by the 
government would be of such inestimable 
value that I believe we can, by bring- 
ing it quietly to the attention of the right 
people, easily arrange to get all the money 
we want. I suggest that we make an ar- 
rangement to lay the matter before the 
Secretary of War or else the Secretary of 
the Navy, and we can introduce ourselves 
by the same means you introduced yourself 
to me, and be sure at least of making an 
impression. ’’ 

We discussed the details of such an ar- 
rangement and agreed to proceed to Wash- 
ington at an early date to pursue the matter 
on the lines I have mentioned. I then 
suggested to Robertson that I was con- 
sumed with curiosity to get a peep at the 
invisible things he had mentioned. 

‘*To do this,’’ he replied, ‘‘I use a little 
different preparation in the way of the 
volatile conductor from that which I now 
have, and I am still experimenting with 
the conductor, as the results so far are 
imperfect and unreliable; that is to say, 
I cannot always tell when I am going to 
produce the desired results, but when con- 
ditions are right I get them. As soon as 
I can find just what these right conditions 
are, I shall have solved the difficulty.”’ 
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I agreed to go to Grassville on the fol- 
lowing Monday to have Robertson experi- 
ment with me in an effort to make me see 
the things at which he had hinted. 

I could not keep Robertson’s invention 
from my mind. At length Monday came 
and I started for Grassville on time. I 
had no difficulty in finding my man. It 
was vacation-time and he was at home. 
He introduced me to his wife, explaining 
that I was a lawyer associated with him in 
the finishing and exploiting of his inven- 
tion. She thought the invention wonder- 
ful, but said that by it she had lost a hus- 
band, as for a long time such an ordinary 
affair as a wife had been of no interest 
whatever to him. She hoped that the per- 
fection of the invention would restore her 
husband. 

Robertson took me to an upper room 
which he used as a workroom, and we 
proceeded at once to business. 

‘*Now,’’ said he, ‘‘you will be the 
subject and we shall see what we shall see, 
but that may be nothing. I have to get 
both current and conductor exactly right 
or there is no result.’’ 

He adjusted the attachments with extra 
care, turned on the current, and I was 
half blinded by a series of flashes as if the 
sun had been reflected from a mirror into 
my eyes. 

He made another attempt, after a read- 
justment, and I was closed into the usual 
eell of light. "We made numerous trials 
with no new result. 

At length, after several failures, I was 
transported. My descriptive powers are 
limited and I cannot tell what I saw, but 
it was a new world. Like a flash it dawned 
on me. The light was all at once soft 
and yet so clear that it seemed as if I 
could see far out into space. I remember 
one beautiful morning in May after a ride 
through the woods and behind the hills, 
after climbing a sharp pitch and following 
a bend in the road, coming unexpectedly 
into the open, and seeing the whole upper 
valley of the Delaware bright with color 
and stretching away like the Land of 
Promise into the blue distance. It had 
always seemed as if nothing could be so 
beautiful, but what I now saw as much 
transcended that former scene as did that 
the rear view from a New York flat. The 
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scope of vision seemed unlimited. The 
walls of the house seemed not to interfere 
with sight. But what impressed me was 
first the wonderful beauty, and next the 
fact that the most of what I saw comprised 
things that I had never seen or conceived, 
things that I could not even name. 

There were living beings, and as I be- 
came accustomed to the new conditions, I 
was amazed and delighted to see an old 
scientific friend of mine who was eagerly 
watching the performance and smiled as he 
saw that I recognized him. All at once 
something went wrong, again I was buried 
in a wall of light and the next instant back 
with mortals. I looked blankly at Robert- 
son. I was too much moved to speak. 

Finally he said: 

‘*Did you see anything unusual?’’ 

‘*Mr. Robertson, will you be honest with 
me, and answer a question before I answer 
you?’’ 

‘‘T think so; go ahead.’’ 

‘*Are you a mortal man?’’ 

‘*You are as bad as my wife. I am 
afraid from certain trouble that I have with 
my heart that I am very mortal, as the 
term is generally used, but I have seen 
enough to rob death of any terrors it ever 
had. Iam anxious, however, before I die 
to leave this invention in a perfected con- 
dition. When I have seen what you have 
probably seen, I do not care for money. 
At other times I am anxious to provide for 
those I leave behind.”’ 

‘*Have you,’’ I asked, ‘‘ever seen, when 
using the apparatus, people that you knew 
had died?’’ 

‘*Yes, on many occasions.’’ 

‘*How do you account for it?’’ 

‘*T see but one way to account for it. 
It must be that in our present condition 
we see imperfectly, are not perhaps suffi- 
ciently developed to see more than a small 
part of the earth, and do not yet compre- 
hend the fact that the chief beauties have 
not yet been discovered. Facts and 
truths have always existed but we have 
been ages in finding out the few we have. 
And doubtless this discovery of mine is 
only one of many yet to take place, but I 
think it opens the door to a new world. 
The man who has spent his day in a coal- 
mine knows nothing of the beauties of 
nature. If we should take him to a mount- 
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ain-top the revelation would be akin to 
that you had flashed on you, and yet you 
probably caught but a glimpse of what 
may be seen. Then again, our eyes, 
according to the oculists, convey to 
the brain sight-sensations of only such 
things as serve as mirrors to reflect light, 
and obviously such things can form but a 
part of the things that be.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said I, ‘‘I saw an old friend 
of mine, apparently much interested in this 
performance, but I did not hear him speak. 
Do you think that some analogous appa- 
ratus is necessary to make us hear things 
not heard under normal conditions?’’ 

‘*T am forced to that conclusion, and 
intend to try and work it out as soon 
as I can perfect my present invention. 
In my opinion, when people have seen 
and heard departed friends, it has been 
when conditions happened to prevail 
which are similar to those I hope to obtain 
at will.’’ 

We discussed these affairs at some length 
and gradually got back to present condi- 
tions. 

Robertson instructed me in the appara- 
tus, and told me more of the composition 
and manufacture of the volatile conductor. 

The Washington trip was arranged for; 
it was decided that we should go in about 
ten days, which would give Robertson time 
to make several sets of apparatus, and to 
carry his experiments further. 

We started armed and equipped and 
could not resist the opportunity of having 
a little fun, resolved not to carry it far 
enough to make ourselves too conspicuous, 
or rather inconspicuous. We took a par- 
lor-car. at Jersey City and arranged our 
chairs facing each other so that we could 
easily converse. Ina short time the con- 
ductor came along, and as he reached for 
my ticket, I went out, but flashed instantly 
back to view in time to see him straighten 
up and put his hand to his eyes. He 
looked startled, but said nothing. 

As he reached for Robertson's ticket, 
Robertson repeated the trick, and this 
time the conductor straightened up with a 
snap, turned white and looked frightened. 

‘*Ts anything the matter?’’ I asked. 

‘*T didn’t know that there was, but I 
seem to have blind spells. I had the 
queerest sensation just now that I ever had 
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in my life, and for a moment I couldn't 
see.’’ 

‘*Tt is probably indigestion,’’ I said, ‘‘or 
perhaps you are bilious. Why don’t you 
take something for your liver?*’ 

We considerately refrained from any 
further demonstration lest we should make 
him really sick. We did not wish to 
attract too much attention, and only tested 
our apparatus further in the dining-car. 

The waiter spread the table and brought 
some oysters. 

‘*Waiter,’’ said Robertson, as he disap- 
peared, ‘‘these oysters are out of sight.’’ 

This disposition of Robertson’s to pun 
was the worst thing I had seen in him. 

‘*For de Lawd’s sake!’’ said the darkey,. 
and dropped the tray and soup he was 
bringing. 

I heard the head waiter rebuke him 
sharply, and the darkey responded : 

‘‘Dat dar man’s a hoodoo; he got de 
evil eye.’’ 

‘Go ‘long, you fool,’’ said the head 
waiter, ‘‘and be more careful.’’ But the 
waiter refused to serve us, even under 
threat of discharge. 

Another came. He seemed a little nerv- 
ous, and went about his work reluctantly. 
Finally I asked him to pass something to 
me, and as he did so, I obliterated myself 
for a minute. Well, he was the most 
frightened man I ever saw. He could not 
speak. As I came back, he managed to 
get away, but he refused to come near us 
after that. 

Unfortunately, a young woman in the 
next seat happened to be looking at me 
when I disappeared, and she fainted. She 
was a fine-looking woman, and I would not 
have disappeared had I known she was 
looking at me. 

We knew that we attracted general sus- 
picion and ought to have stopped here, 
but when the head waiter timidly ap- 
proached to ascertain the cause of so much 
confusion and alarm, Robertson faded out. 
This was too much. Those nearest the 
exit end of the car left at once without 
paying their bills, and every one ceased 
eating. The waiters were terror-stricken. 

The head waiter had sufficient presence 
of mind to beg me to take my friend and 
depart. 

I saw that we had made a mistake, and 
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we paid our bill; the head waiter trembled 
as he took the money. I handed hima 
dollar each for the two discomfited waiters, 
though I doubt if they would touch the 
money. 

At the hotel we were our usual selves. 

I knew, of course, the necessity of a 
good introduction to enable a matter to be 
properly presented to a Cabinet officer, but 
resolved to make our apparatus introduce 
us. 

I had, however, letters from different 
influential peopte to help when we got 
down to business. 

The next morning we tested the appa- 
ratus which we wore, took a bag contain- 
ing several sets and repaired to the Navy 
Department. I had learned that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy was in town and planned 
the visit so as to be reasonably sure of 
finding him. 

To the young man who asked what he 
could do for us, I presented a card and 
said I wished to see the Secretary of the 
Navy on very important business. 


He advised me presently that this was, 


impossible, but that Mr. Brown would see 
me. 

I replied that he might and might not, 
but that I should be glad to talk with him 
a moment. 

The young man gave me a peculiar look 
and I faded out before him, remarking that 
he could judge for himself as to whether 


Mr. Brown could see me. 
Of course, he was mystified, but he saw 
Mr. Brown, probably gave him the tip 


that the devil or some other imp wished 
to see him, and shortly presented me. I 
introduced Robertson and said: 

‘*Mr. Brown, we are not cranks, as your 
assistant may have advised you, but come 
here with a most important discovery which 
we think should be placed at the service 
of the government without delay. We 
have no log-rolling to do, but propose to 
let our discovery be our sponsor. I know 
the manner in which all public officers are 
annoyed, but we ask nothing except to 
show what we have, and if the Secretary 
wishes us to depart on the instant, we will 
do so.’’ 

‘*What is the discovery?’’ asked Brown. 
‘*T can perhaps tell you how to bring it in 
the regular way before the Department, 
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Secretary.’ mM, 

‘‘Do you think it is as pt. as it 
would be for him to see me?”’ said I, as I 
faded. Robertson faded too. Brown did 
not answer. 

‘*What do you think about it ?’’ said I, 
still an airy nothing. 

‘*T don’t know what to think,’’ said he, 
apparently forgetting everything. r 

I came back and found Brown standing 
in open-mouthed astonishment. I saw, 
too, that every clerk had left his duties 
and was looking at me, while others were 
peering through the doors. 

Before more could be said, a gentleman 
dame to one of the doors to ascertain the 
cause of the confusion. Some one ad- 
dressed him as Mr. Black, and I knew 
then that he was the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 

‘*What is the matter?’’ he asked. 

‘*Mr. Black,’’ said I, ‘‘my client here 
whom you cannot see’’—at this he looked 
very knowing and I thought winked at 
one of the head clerks—‘‘has a discovery 
or invention which it seemed to me should 
be at once brought without formality be- 
fore the government. To save myself from 
the suspicion of being a crank, and you 
from being bored, I shall request my elfent 
to appear. Mr. Robertson, will you allow ~ 
yourself to be presented ?’’ 

The big form of Robertson flashed at 
once to view. The faces of Mr. Black and 
the rest were a study. 

I then faded and said: ‘‘Mr. Black, this 
is not a séance, and we are not wizards. 
Do you think anything further is necessary 
to make the importance of the invention 
manifest ?’’ 

Mr. Black is a very smart man. ‘‘Come 
in this way,’’ said he, and in a few min- 
utes we were closeted with himself and the 
Secretary. 

To tell all that passed would be to repeat 
with modifications what has already been 
related. 

I explained fully the working of the in- 
vention, and some of its uses. The latter 
the Secretary saw, however, before I men- 
tioned them 

‘*Black,’’ said he, ‘‘just imagine the 
feelings of the commander of an inferior 
fleet to find all at once and without warn- 
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ing that he was surrounded by powerful 
battle-ships which had dropped from a clear 
sky or risen from the depths, with guns 
in position to sink him. For if he was 
sighted, the battle-ships could go out of 
sight, steer by compass, and easily come 
up to him. How easy for a vessel to 
escape, on the other hand; or how handily 
big batteries could be passed.”’ 

Still I could see that he thought there 
must be something wrong about the matter, 
so I persuaded him to try the apparatus, 
and soon he was enthusiastic. 

He turned to me sharply. 

‘*How many people know of this inven- 
tion?’’ 

‘*Only myself and Robertson.*’ 

‘*Are you certain of this?’’ 

‘“e.’” 

‘*Haven’t you applied for a patent?’’ 

Ae 

‘“Why?”? 

‘*Because if it were patented, foreign 
nations could after seeing the specifications 
practise the invention as well as we could, 
and it seemed to us that the United States 
government should have the sole use of the 
invention. ’’ 

‘*That is right,’’ said he. 
you staying?’’ 

1 mentioned the hotel. 

‘*Well,’’-said he, ‘‘I want you to prom- 
ise me on your Ifonor that you will neither 
of you make any further exhibits of this 
invention, that you will mention it to no 
one, and that you will keep reasonably 
close to the hotel until you hear from me.’’ 

I readily promised and we departed. 

That afternoon I received a note from 
the Secretary asking us to meet him ata 
certain place the next day, and to bring 
our apparatus and be prepared for a full 
explanation. 

Of course, we kept the appointment, but 
what was our surprise to find that we were 
to meet the President and Cabinet! We 
were at first a little embarrassed, but were 
shprtly relieved to find that the people we 
met were like other men. In fact, they 
had great sport with the apparatus, and it 
of course led to all kinds of speculation. 

We were delighted to find that in the 
opinion of all, the government should own 
the secret. But the difficulty lay in keeping 
the secret while practising the invention. 
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Finally the matter was left with the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War, and it was arranged that we should 
meet them the next morning. 

This we did. The Cabinet officers were 
afraid that it would be difficult to keep 
the matter secret, but decided that it would 
be better to take some chances than to run 
the risk of losing the invention altogether. 
So, to make a long story short, it was 
arranged that Robertson should write out 
the formula of the conduetor, which should 
be in the custody of the Secretary of the 
Navy; that Robertson and myself should 
give as much time as should be required to 
fit vessels, individuals, et cetera, with the 
apparatus; that we should prepare the 
volatile conductor when required in the 
presence of a government officer; that we 
should receive ten thousand dollars a year 
each for our services while in government 
employ; that we should receive fifty thou- 
sand dollars down, to be paid from an 
emergency fund; and that as soon as 
authority could be obtained, we should re- 
ceive a million dollars for the invention. 

The first part of the contract was carried 
out; we received our fifty thousand dollars 
and entered into government employ, to 
which most of my time is now given. 

But the good fortune was too much for 
Robertson. Just before we were to start 
for home, as he was sitting talking to me, 
he suddenly clutched his breast, stiffened 
himself and died withwut a word. 

Now comes the strangest part of the 
whole matter. After making the proper 
disposition of Robertson’s remains, I 
went on with the government experiments. 
As long as the conductor we had on hand 
lasted, they were eminently satisfactory, 
but it soon gave out. 

I had helped prepare it, and a govern- 
ment expert had also seen it prepared, but 
when we tried it ourselves something was 
wrong. _We have worked at it for months 
without result. The officials have de- 
spaired, but I still think that Robertson was 
honest and only some trifling thing is neces- 
sary to make our experiments successful. 
I even hope to get that finer adjustment 
which will enable me to see him watching 
the experiments, as I have no doubt he 
does, and even to go farther and hear him 
explain all he knows about it. 
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